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Automatic Straightaway 


TENTER 


be 


MEETS TODAY’S DEMAND FOR GREATER TENTER OPERATING EFFICIENCY 


UN PARALLELED smoothnéss in performance plus the ability to attain excessive high operating speeds, are only 
several of the many outstanding qualities found built into this New Automatic Tenter. 
Among others are —lower power consumption——reduced upkeep costs—quieter operation- occupies less floor space -~and positive freedom 


trom vibration. 
Our nearest office will be glad to give you the whole story on the New Tenter. Write today. 


New York Ofhce Southern Agent 


50 Church St Providence. R. L H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C, 


Manufacturers of Machinery for 
‘ Bleaching, Merecerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warp Yarns 
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Patents gran ted 
and pending 


(Continuous wick 
gives thorough 


lubrication at every | 


| 
Oil is s upplied at 

actual contact, 
where most needed. 


Continuous automatic lubrication 


which is adequate yet clean 
(Patents granted and pending) 


O succeed, automatic ring lubrication must be |. Con- 

tinuous. 2. Adequate. 3. Clean. The exclusive patented 
feature of our DIAMOND FINISH Eadie Ring is that the trav- 
eler receives lubrication continuously all around the circum- 
ference instead of in only one spot. The oil reaches the 
traveler at the point of its contact with the ring. Since the 
oil is delivered directly to the traveler we can use a thicker 
oil than on a one-spot ring, giving truly adequate lubrication. 
The oil does not fly off, and the rings remain clean in operation. 


~Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO. 
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Specially Selected 
Starches, Dextrines and 
Gums for 
Textile Manufacturers 


THIN BOILING STARCHES 
EAGLE TWO STAR 
EAGLE THREE STAR 
EAGLE FOUR STAR 
THICK BOILING STARCHES 
GLOBE PEARL BUFFALO 
P. SPECIAL FAMOUS N. 


rFOXHEAD 


PEERLESS 
DEXTRINES 
DARK CANARY 
BRITISH GUM 


WHITE 
CANARY 


HESE starches, dextrines and gums are manufactured 
by carefully controlled and standardized methods. 
Purity and uniformity are guaranteed. Economy and 
efficiency are attested by the constantly increasing number 
of users who are getting satisfactory results. 
These are selected products available for the purposes 
and conditions of exacting textile manufacturers. 


IMPORTANT 


Our research department will be glad to 
furnish additional information regarding 
the types and uses of these and other 
products as applied to the special needs of 
the Textile Industry. Write to— 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


17 Battery Place New York City 


Of Interest to 
Every Mill Manager 


United States Government Patent Office has granted 
and issued Patent No. 1,773,783 to Howard Bros. 
Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., covering its Card 
Clothing foundation. 


Claims for this foundation: 


1—It resists stretching while in use so that when 
once on the card properly installed, it stays 
“put.” 

2.—It has greater tensile strength (by test) than any 
other foundation of similar manufacture. 

3.—It supports the wire much more firmly owing to 
its make-up. 


Note—Our cloths are manufactured in AMERICAN 
MILLS. Can your card clothing manufacturer 
make this statement? 

Our Branch in Atlanta is the best equipped Service 
Shop in the South. Full lines of stock are carried 
on hand for immediate shipment. Flats and licker- 
ins on hand for loaning at all times. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


Home Office and Factory—Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Plant—244 Forsyth St., S.W.., 
Atlanta, Georgia 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES 
Lowest Holiday Railway and 
Pullman Fares Ever Made 
Spend Christmas and New Year’s at Home 


3313% 


Round Trip Tickets sold Good Go- 
ing December 14 to 25, inclusive. 


Return Limit January 9, 1933. REDUCTION 
Round Trip Tickets sold Good Go- A 6 % 
ing December 23 to 26, inclusive. | O 
Return Limit December 27, 1932. REDUCTION 
Round Trip Tickets will also be 46% 
sold December 30-31, January 1-2. O 
Return Limit January 3, 1933. REDUCTION 
Round Trip Pullman Rates. 25 % 
REDUCTION 


Holiday Tickets will be sold at all Agency Stations 
to all Stations on the Southern Railway System, and 
to many points on other Lines in the South. 

Holiday Tickets are good on all trains in Coaches, 
also in Parlor or Sleeping Cars on payment of Re- 
duced Pullman Charges. 


Holiday Fares are also available to destinations in 
the East, North, West and Southwest. 


Consult Ticket Agents 


Southern Railway System 
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Annual Report Textile Progress 


HE annual report on textile progress compiled by 

the Progress Report Committee of the American 

- Society of Mechanical Engineers is presented here- 
with. W. L. Conrad is chairman of the committee. The 


executive committee of the Textile Division of the So- | 


ciety for this year was composed of Henry N. Burke, 
chairman, Paul A. Merriam, vice-chairman, M. A. Goilick, 
Jr., secretary, H. V. W. Scott, Wm. L. Conrad, Clifford 
H. Ramsay. The report follows: 


Notwithstanding that the textile industry in practically 
all branches has been operating under a materially re- 
duced schedule, all of its plant executives have been 
searching for means to eliminate waste and to develop 
improved machinery and methods, so that even in 1932 
some of the mills and textile plants have been operating 
successfully. A depression may therefore really develop 
into an important industrial revival. 

During the last few years textile machinery builders 
have been greatly improving and standardizing their 
products and developing new mechanisms and processes 
that have materially benefited the industry. In fact, this 
has been carried on to an extent not before witnessed in 
25 years. 

Much progress len been made in scrapping obsolete 


mills and mechanisms, as well as the processes themselves, 


and much more remains to be accomplished. 

Such buildings as have been erected have been mostly 
small additions to existing textile mills, and little of new 
design or construction has been noticed, but the new ma- 
chinery and processes that have been developed require 
very little actual floor space as compared with the old 
_methods, and this argues well for the in the 
vears that are to come. 


An important trend that apparently will terminate in 
a most satisfactory condition is the seeming willingness 
now of the actual leaders of the textile industry to meet 
and discuss their several problems, whereas in the past 
‘this has been difficult to accomplish. And it is earnestly 
hoped that during the coming year the engineering ex- 
ecutives connected in any way with the textile industry 
may make it possible to bring into a mill more closely 
knit group the textile executives of every branch of the 
industry so that the basic problems of machinery, devel- 
opment, policies, and processes may be more thoroughly 
discussed and worked out. For to the far-seeing engi- 
neer there is every evidence that most of these problems 
now so jealously guarded by the several branches of the 
industry are in reality only problems common to the 
industry as ‘a whole when viewed by the impartial tech- 
nically trained engineer. 

DYEING AND FINISHING 

An outstanding engineering achievement in the textile 

field is the development of the two-motor, all-electric dye 


jig. This mechanism was developed by an English engi- 
neer, and the American rights were acquired by a textile 
machinery manufacturing firm that has greatly improved 
the original machine. This all-electric jig gives constant 
cloth speed, constant tension controllable at will from no 
tension to any tension required, and also automatic re- 
versing and stopping after a predetermined number of 
ends, making it a valuable addition to the textile-produc- 
ing mechanisms. 

A simple mechanical fabric guide is operated by a 
selvage finger moving with ‘the fabric, its claimed advan- 
tages being immunity to moisture or lint and adaptability 
to either wet or dry fabrics and the successful handling 
of delicate fabrics. 

A light-running dye ‘ig adapted for light-silk. rayon, 
cotton-and-silk, rayon-and-silk, and fine cotton fabrics is 


an individually driven, self-contained unit and, because 


of the absence of pulleys and belting, it is claimed that 
the operator can move freely on all sides of the jig. 
The mechanism has been designed to secure silent ‘opera- 


tion and low upkeep costs. It is possible that this mech- 


anism is quite similar to another developed during the 
last three years. Both appear to be a long step in the 
right direction in the development of these operations. 

In an improved piece-dyeing machine used principally 
for silk fabrics, the goods instead of being pulled through 
the liquor in rope form are said to practically float 
through it in semi-open form. The mechanism is design- 
ed to reduce the pull to a minimum, thereby eliminating 
marks and insuring good penetration. 


CLoTtTH SHRINKING AND CONDITIONING 


A machine for shrinking cloth without the application 
of tension accomplishes this through automatic festooning 
of the goods. It is asserted that with these feeding and 
looping devices the materials can be fed in the flat, open 
condition, without the danger of wrinkles or marks. An- 
other claim is natural drying without heat or air circula- 
tion, although heat or air may be used if desired. 


Another conditioning machine for restoring the moist- 
ure content has been offered to the finishing industry and 
is Claimed to be equally effective on worsteds, woolens, 
cottons, silks and rayons. Close control and the han- 
dling of a large volume of goods in minimum space and 
time are claimed and also that the mechanism can be 
operated in range in connection with other machinery. 

In the Palmer Sanforizing unit brought out last year, 
recent developments that are in fact decided improve- 
ments over the older methods accomplish the shrinking of 
heavy fabrics such as denims, moleskin, and auto-top 
materials through an ingeniously designed and arranged 
feeding device, sprays and steamers, together with indi- 
vidual motor drives and feeding machines and the 
clutches. 
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A metal-clad piecedye tub introduced about the first 
of the year will apparently replace the old-time wood tub 
on account of accessibility in cleaning when changing 
colors. 

Dyeing of a yarn package either from the inside out 
or the outside in is a feature of a new ultra-package- 
dyeing machine. The advantages claimed are:in the 
ready flow of the dye liquor, the distribution of the dye 
liquors over the material, the special carriers, the tank 
design, and the dyestuff agitator, and also the low steam 
consumption and minimum space requirements. 

A textile drier developed abroad after several years of 
effort is based upon a novel method of air circulation and 
the manner of conveying the material. Negotiations for 
the manufacture of the drier in this country are now 
under way. 

A highly mechanically perfected mechanism for the 
continuous dyeing and slashing of cotton and rayon warps 
has been patented, and it is believed that the model re- 
cently turned out is the first really practical one that has 
been produced. It has many novel features and is of 
beautiful construction. It will be necessary, however, to 
withhold comment until the machine has been in use for 
a few months so that it may be observed under actual 
operation. 


CoTToN. MACHINERY DEVELOPMENTS 


A new jig has been designed to give a better penetra- 
tion of the dyestuffs in the cotton finishing industry. 
This jig will apparently replace the older type of jigs and 
padders on the cotton and possibly on the silk fabric. 
The more satisfactory penetration should result in better 
color. In this apparatus the squeeze rolls are inside the 
dye tank, and may therefore be partially or completely 
submerged in the dye liquor, overcoming the objection 
that in some operations the squeezing on the selvage and 
body of the fabric has not been uniform, resulting in 
uneven color. 

A lubricator for bobbin winders has been developed in 
Europe. This mechanism, combined with a special 
stretch device, insures thorough and uniform lubrication, 
with friction eliminated. 


TWISTING EQUIPMENT 


What has been described as an entirely new machine 
for the twisting of wool, worsteds, rayon, cotton and 
other yarns has been announced. This mechanism is 
claimed to give increased uniformity of twist, together 
with a materially increased production; in fact, it is 
claimed that more product is possible than is obtainable 
in existing frames. It is also claimed that this mechanism 
combines both the principles present in today’s methods 


of twisting, and a further claim is made that the manip-— 


ulation of this machine is very simple and the frame is 
said to be suitable for twisting crepes and all yarns where 
medium or hard twist is required. It is particularly 
advantageous for the twisting of cotton crepe yarn, wool 
crepe, single twist, and knit silk crepe. 

A novelty twister for producing a wide range of fancy 
yarns has been introduced during the past year. The 
heads of this mechanism are so arranged that two or 
three lines of independently driven under-rolls may be 
used with each line of rolls having more than one speed 
a head, and these lines of rolls may be timed to run at 
the same speed or at different speeds and are centrally 
controlled. This mechanism has many other advantages 
that make it of special interest to the cotton industry. 

A novelty tester has been produced for portraying 
graphically the inherent evenness characteristics of va- 
rious slivers and coarse rovings, and the manufacturer 


_ is understood is being used in a few mills at the present 


ers and warpers. 
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has outlined a method of evaluating the graph prepared 
by this instrument. 

The general tendency of the manufacture of looms for 
cotton and worsted goods has been to standardize in the 
manufacture of this machine, and these parts are now 
interchangeable, as they are in other modern equipment. 
These new weaving machines have been developed with 
the idea of showing a return on the investment when 
they are purchased for the replacement of old machinery. 


SINGLE Process PICKER 


The single-process picker has become almost the stand- 
ard for picker rooms. Two and three-process pickers are 
today considered obsolete. In the card room the long- 
draft system has been applied to roving frames, and it 


time. The long-draft spinning system is now being used 
extensively as replacement becomes necessary or addi- 
tions are made, and it is claimed that it may be now 
considered as the standard type of spinning. 


Spinning frames are being redesigned and are now be- . 


ing made to produce large packages suitable for use direct 
in the warper creels, thus doing away with spooling. 
These spinning frames are equipped with knee brakes, 
moving thread boards, and improved features in many 
parts. 

Old-style spooling and warping have been largely elim- 
inated and have been replaced with either automatic 
spoolers and high-speed warpers or with high-speed wind- 
The elimination of the spooler .or 
winder from this process is forecast. 

For mills that comb their cotton, a new and improved 
comber is available that gives much greater production. 


Process DEVELOPMENT 

One of the important developments during the year 
in the process field is the commercial production of cu- 
prammonium rayon by a particular process. This radical 
change in rayon production methods has been described 
in detail in some of the leading textile journals, and its 
adoption would indicate a revolutionary feature in the 
rayon industry. 

There is also reported the possibility of the production 
of acetate yarn by another organization, but up to the 
present time few actual details of this process have been 
made available, although it is understood that it is an 
improvement and simplification of older methods. 

Automatic Sik Loom anp ConInc MACHINE 

There has been developed this year the 2x1 shuttle- 
changing automatic silk loom, and this improvement has 
also been applied to the so-called super-silk loom. This 
is an electro-mechanical mechanism and permits both 
shuttles of this loom to be replaced with new shuttles 
without stopping the loom, the necessity for changing 
shuttles being indicated by an electrical detector. This 
type of detector, however, cannot be used except under 
certain conditions, but an internal detector, which is a 
part of the shuttle, has been developed that will fill the 
needs of all general conditions. This internal detector 
shows great promise, especially with very fine rayon 
yarn. The 2x1 shuttle-changing silk loom is particularly 
adapted to fine rayon goods where bobbin-changing looms 
have been found to be impracticable. 

An improved coning machine equipped for silk throw- 
sters has been placed on the market and it is said to 
produce a desirable package economically and at an ex- 
ceptionally high spindle speed, and the arrangement of 
the spindle units is declared to promote flexibility and 
in the allotment of spindle per operator to meet changing 
mill requirements. 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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— Cost of Dyeing Cotton 


Piece Goods * 


BY J. ANDREW CLARK 


Chief Chemist, Dutchess Bleachery, Wrappings Falls, 


ducted in relatively large organizations called fin- 

ishing plants. These usually bleach, dye and finish 
the cloth on a contract basis, with a middleman known in 
the trade as a converter. Without taking up the financial 
and economic reasons for the converter, it is sufficient to 
consider him the owner of the cloth and as one party of 
the contract who orders it into process or to be finished. 
In ordering goods processed, the converter customarily 
gives definite instructions as to the type of finish, width, 
color, packing and shipment. The converter, as his part 
of the contract, agrees to furnish gray cloth of a definite 
construction and of specified length and type of cloth. 
The finishing plant agrees to process this cloth to the 
converter’s specifications, as to the type of finish, width, 
color and color type. 


‘Te dyeing of cotton piece goods is most often con- 


GENERAL Basis FOR FINISHING CHARGES 
The charges for this service are usually based on sev- 
eral of the following considerations: 1. Whether the 


cloth is to be finished white or colored. This merely re-’ 


flects the difference in the cost of dyeing the goods above 
that of bleaching. 2. The type of finish. Various finishes 
are obtained with different labor and material costs. 3. 
The color type. This represents difference in cost of 
labor and materials in the application of the different 
types of dyestuffs. It takes no imagination to recognize 
a difference in cost for dyeing a vat brown, for instance, 
at $10 a pound and an equivalent hue with direct colors 
for less than $2, a difference, moreover, that cannot be 
neglected in any price agreement. 4. The yardage dyed 
in each color. This is an important consideration, for the 
plant is enabled to select the most economical procedure 
in processing. Small yardage can best be handled in 
most cases on jigs and pads, while longer yardage permits 
of range operation, with its attendant lower operating 
cost and economy of material. 5. The gray piece length. 
While the standard piece length is 60 yards, finishing 
plants are sometimes requested to process shorter lengths. 
These short lengths increase the gray-room costs consid- 
erably, and on certain fabrics may cause excessive seam 
“mark-offs” in dyeing. 6. Working allowance and 
bleaching seconds. This item is a most vital part of the 
agreement and may eventually decide the acceptance or 
rejection of the contract. In some types: of cloth, the 
percentage return is standard with the trade. In other 
types, a return will vary with the finish, the converter’s 
demands and the finisher’s skill. In some cases, the con- 
verter’s demands are extreme, such as a recent case of a 
request for a 102 per cent extra return on a zero shrunk 
broadcloth. It is axiomatic that a perfect piece of cloth 
is never woven, and almost as true that a finisher never 
completes a lot entirely perfect. A reasonable amount of 
damage is to be expected and is commonly made part of 
the agreement. This usually is in the form of a reduced 
price scale based on the percentage of such second. 7. 
The put-up, a term used in the textile trade to indicate 


*Paper presented at annual meeting of the Textile Division of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
the form of package for market. This reflects the differ- 
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Group of Vat Dyed Towels 


ence in costs of the various methods of cutting, folding, 
rolling, doubling, or winding, with the necessary ticketing, 
papering, etc. 8. Packing and shipment. This item 
usually contains'the charges for the various methods of 
packing and has been customary with the trade. While 
it has been the custom for the converter to pay the in- 
coming freight, business conditions at present have caused 
some plants to offer concessions in this respect. 
BLEACHING IN PREPARATION FOR DYEING 

The foregoing is an outline of the basis on which a 
finishing plant does business, and the following is a de- 
scription of bleaching in preparation for dyeing: 

Cloth as woven contains approximately 5 to 12 per 
cent of natural impurities and added sizing materials, the 
latter being added to facilitate weaving. These impuri- 


' ties are removed in the bleaching operation, which leaves 


the cloth in a suitable condition for dyeing. Bleaching; 
briefly, consists of one or more kier boils, treatments with 
acid and hypochlorite solution, and adequate washing. 
Kier boiling serves the purpose of removing most of the 
natural. impurities, oils and waxes, as well as the. added 
size. Other scouring methods are sometimes used, but as 
a rule pressure boiling is required to thoroughly disinte- 
grate the motes in most cotton. fabrics. Actual: bleaching 
with hypochlorite is usually necessary to ensure a level 
white color throughout the cloth in process. Following 
this general procedure, the cloth is ready for dyeing. 

The textile trade recognizes several different types of 
dyeing on cotton cloth. While these differences are act- 
ually based on fastness of the color for specific purposes, 
they are usually interpreted by the dyer to mean the dye- 
stuff classification and its method of application. Wide 
differences in price usually exist between dyes in different 
classes whose methods of application vary considerably 
in cost. The principal market classifications are: 1. 
Commercial. 2. Sunfast. 3. Tubfast.. 4. Perspiration 
proof. 5. Vat colors. These classes, moreover, are sub- 
ject to several subdivisions, according to the converter’s 
demands. 


CoMMERCIAL CoLtors—Pappinc LicHTER SHADES 

Commercial colors are usually thought of as any color 
capable of cheap application, for which practically no 
fastness is required by the converter nor guaranteed by 
the dyer. Direct or substantive colors are admirably 
suited to this work, due to their ease of application and 
low price. 

The lighter shades are universally padded. ‘This oper- 
ation consists in passing the cloth between two or more 
rolls while impregnated with the dye liquor. Pads are 
commonly operated at high speed, with a production of 
150 to 200 yards per minute, a speed which surpasses 
that of other methods. In operation, one man runs a 
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‘single machine with the aid of a supply man, who also 
assists other operators. This man helps in starting each 
pad, and he trucks the cloth to and from the machines. 
The productive time of a pad is limited by the yardage of 
each color and the ability of the dyer to match shades 
quickly. The time necessary to clean the rolls, box, and 
tub after each lot also cuts down the productive time, so 
that 60 per cent would be a very high figure, while 50 
per cent is nearer an average for this productive time. 


Concentrations within the range of 1-32 to 2% oz. of 
dye per gallon are commonly used, while the volume of 
liquor to dye a given yardage varies not only with the 
weight and construction, but also with the system of 
padding. Th esimplest method, known as slappadding, 
uses less liquor and gives more uniform shades. It gen- 
erally is used for the lighter colors. In padding the 


heavier shades, where it is necessary to pass the cloth | 


into the liquor in the padbox before passing through the 
rolls, experience has shown that unevenness from end to 
end may result in dyeing; through difference in the ex- 
haustion rates of various dyes. This has been overcome 
in several ways, one of which depends on overflowing the 
dye liquor—a method, however, that requires more liquor 
to a given yardage. 


REPRESENTATIVE FORMULA AND DYEHOUSE CosTs 


A representative formula to dye 5,000 yards in com- 
mercial colors is: 


1 Ib. dye, at an average per lb. of- 
$0.74 


12 gal. water. 


Summarizing, the pad dyehouse costs, with an assump- 
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tion of a 60 per cent se are 


Materials, per yd. - _..$0.74 
Labor, 11/3 men, 68 min., at $0. 36 per man hour. 0.54 
Dyehouse base cost for 5,000 yd. $1.28 
Base. cost per yd... . 0,000256 


Pad dyeing is - usually resorted to in shading many of 
the other classes of dyeing when the color is only slightly 
off shade. The foregoing base cost therefore represents a 
fair value for the increase in dyehouse cost for bringing 
most off-shades to match the standard. — 

Jic Dyernc—ForMULA AND Cost 

The heavier shades are usually dyed in jigs. This ma- 
chine is designed to pass the cloth back and forth through 
a relatively small volume of liquor. The capacity of the 
machine is limited by the size of the cloth roll that can 
be mounted on it, and ranges from 200 yards of heavy 
fabric to 1,500 yards of a véry light fabric. Jigs are 
also capable of being used for scouring and bleaching 
other fabrics that might be damaged in processing with 
kier boiling. This type of machine has been greatly 
improved by the machinefy manufacturers to handle 
lighter fabrics with larger capacities. 

One man usually operates two to four jigs, with the 
assistance of another operator when moving a roll on or 
off the older type. Normal operation is usually two to 
three rolls a day for each machine. 

A representative formula for 1,000 yards of 5-yard 
cloth, based on a 2 per cent dyeing, is is: 


lb. dye, at $0.70 per Ib... _.$2.80 

$2.925 


(Continued on Page 10) 


Courtesy H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


Continuous Vat Dyeing Machine 
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CARBANTHRENE PRINTING on 7 DOUBLE PASTE. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL PRODUCT FOR THE PRODUCTION 
OF THE COMPLETE RANGE OF SHADES FROM A. 
NEUTRAL TONE OF GREY a 
| BRILLIANT JET BLACK © 


SEE OUR COLOR CARD No. 196 


ores 


NATIONAL. ANILINE AND CHEMICAL Inc. 
40 RECTOR STREET 7 NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOSTON Causeway St. PHILADELPHIA ..200-204 Front St. 

PROVIDENCE .......................15 Westminster St. | CHARLOTTE .................... 201-203 W. First St. 

CHICAGO BST W. Erie St. SAN FRANCISCO St, 
Wellington St., West 
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Peroxide Bleaching of Textiles ° 
| BY H. G. SMOLENS 


Consulting Engineer, Buffalo Electrochemical Company. 


probably barium peroxide or a hydrogen-peroxide 

solution made from it by the addition of phosphoric 
or sulphuric acids. Then came the 10-volume U. S. P. 
‘hhydrogen-peroxide solutions, made from barium peroxide, 
which had a fairly wide usage until 1905 to 1910, when 
sodium peroxide and the 25-yolume hydrogen-peroxide 
solution made from it began to replace them rapidly. The 
higher concentrations and the lower prices of the latter 
peroxides, together with the introduction of a more or 
less.chemical basis to their application in textile bleach- 
ing, gradually increased the demand for them, so that in 
1925 there.was a considerable volume of peroxide bleach- 


ing of all textiles—mainly, however, of those made of 
silk or wool. 


TT original peroxide used for textile bleaching was 


About 1923 there first appeared in this country the 
concentrated electrolytic hydrogen peroxides, 100 volume, 
made in England, Austria, Germany and Switzerland, 
and offered for sale here by importers. So marked was 
the preference with which peroxide bleachers favored 
these 100-volume peroxides that two plants for their man- 


ufacture were built, one in Buffalo and the other in 


Niagara Falls, and production started in 1927. In the 
last five years the 100-volume electrolytic hydrogen- 
peroxide solutions have almost entirely replaced all the 
former peroxides used in textile bleaching. This is due 
partly to their extreme stability and high efficiency, partly 
to their ease of handling and shipping, partly to their 
lower cost, and partly to the development of a technique 
in their application which has placed peroxide bleaching 
today ‘on a par scientifically with the best and most highly 
developed textile finishing processes. 


Peroxide bleaching is roughly classified, according to 
the fibres for the bleaching of which it is used-—viz., wool, 
silk, rayon and cotton. 


Wool raw stock is bleached in considerable quantities 


*Paper presented at annual meeting of the Textile Division of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


by a continuous or an intermittent treatment with a suit- 


able peroxide solution in the last bowl of the standard 
wool-scouring range. A smaller quantity is bleached by 
submersion, usually overnight, in a different type of pe- 
roxide solution.» A still smaller quantity is bleached in 
raw-stock dyeing machines, in which the peroxide solution 
is circulated through the wool for several hours. Wool 
top is not being bleached in very large quantities. Some 
of it is done by a continuous peroxide treatment in the 
backwasher, some by an overnight submersion in the 
peroxide solution, and some by circulating for several 
hours a peroxide solution in the top-dyeing machines. 


Wool yarn, mainly knitting yarn, is being bleached in. 


rather large quantities. This is usually done by a sub- 
mersion of the yarn, in bundles, in a peroxide solution 
that will bleach it in six or eight hours, or overnight. 
Some wool yarn is being bleached in skein-dyeing ma- 
chines, and some, mainly weaving yarn, in the package- 
dyeing machines. Most outerwear yarns, except those 
going into bathing suits, are given a sulphur-dioxide 
treatment after the peroxide bleach, as this makes the 
white much clearer and brighter. 


Silk is being bleached. with peroxide in the following 
forms: Yarn, piece goods, knit goods and hosiery. Silk 
yarn is peroxide bleached in comparatively small amounts, 
mainly to obtain a bleached bottom for very light colors. 
This work is done in hand kettles, and the yarn, on 
sticks, is turned in the peroxide solution until the desired 
whiteness is obtained. 3 


Silk piece goods are peroxide bleached in very large 
quantities, both for white and to obtain a bleached bot- 
tom for light shades or prints. The bleaching procedure 


depends entirely on the kind of handling that the goods 
can stand without interfering with the desired finishing. 
Some silk piece goods are bleached on jigs because they 
cannot be roped or creased; some are submerged com- 
pletely in the peroxide solution and turned once or twice 
an hour with a hand reel, because they cannot be rubbed 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Acids Gums 

Aqua Ammonia Oils 

Alkalis Softeners. 
Bichromates Finishes 

Alum . Sodium Sulphide 
Carbonate of Potash Prussiates 
Starches 


Di Sodium Phosphate 
Dyewoods 
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Of course all industries have their general require- 


ments, which are automatically taken care of. But 
when it comes to specific questions ... those prob- 
lems which are peculiar to your own business... 
only an organization which knows from experience 
can give you a service which is complete. 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation can 
do this, because it is a union of formerly independ- 
ent companies, recognized as experts in their fields. 
You get, from these “departments” of a strong 
parent company, that specialized attention which 


makes your purchasing task easier and better. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


535 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


P. O. Box 476 | 
Office, Laboratory and Warehouee, 301 E. 7th St. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Southern Branch 


Telephones: Local, 3-4115; L. D., 981 
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Cost of Dyeing Cotton Piece Goods 
(Continued from Page 6) 


In dyeing, eight passes through the liquor are required 
—one end to straighten the cloth, four ends in color, two 
ends in salt rinse, and one end to shell up. Each end 
takes approximately 20 minutes, with a total time of 234 
hours required for the dyeing. With a four-jig rate of 
42 cents per hour, the labor charge would be 10% x 234, 
or $0.289. 

The summary for base cost is, then: 


Light shades will be ‘somewhat lower in cost, inas- 
' muchas 85 per cent of the value represents cost of dye- 
stuff. A % per cent dyeing would then show a base cost 
of $1.114 for 1,000 yards, or $0.001114 (about one-tenth 
of a cent) per yard. 

During the last three years or so, wetting-out agents 
of all kinds have been introduced for the purpose of in- 
creasing depth and ease of penetration of the dye in the 
fiber. With prices ranging from 9 to 40 cents a pound, 
the use of these materials usually increases the expendi- 
ture by 2 to 5 cents a yard, or from 6 to 16 per cent on 
the cost of the dye. This may or may not be compen- 
sated for by the use of less dye and better appearance of 
the fabric. 


SuN-Fast CoLors—APPLICATION AND CosT 


Sun-fast colors, as the name implies, are expected to 
withstand moderate exposure to sunlight with little or no 
fading. Various technical organizations have set up 
standards of fastness, but unfortunately neither the con- 
verter nor the customer is a member, and in turn they 
have their own individual standards. A few direct dyeing 
colors have been developed for this requirement and are 
quite satisfactory. These dyes are, however, considerably 
higher priced than the usual direct colors—approximately 
three times as expensive. 
the same as for the commercial colors, with the differences 
in cost due solely to the advance in the price of the dyes. 

A 2 per cent jig dyeing of 5-yard cloth, 1,000 yards to 
the roll, shows: 


4 Ib. dye at $2.50. 10,00 

$10.125 


Base cost per yd. ~ 0.01041 


Sun-fast colors : are, moreover, commonly called for in 
the heavier shades, light- fastness increasing with depth 
of dyeing. | 

After-treatment of commercial dyeings with soluble 
copper salt improves the fastness to light in some cases 
sufficiently to meet requirements; chromates are added at 
the same time to improve fastness to washing. 

A 2 per cent jig dyeing with commercial color of a 
1,000-yard roll of 5-yard cloth with characteristic formula 
would show: 


Base cost for dyeing ‘with commercial color ...____$3.214 
After-treatment materials: 
4 lb. copper sulphate at $0.037....___._.___.__.$0.148 
4 lb. sodium bichromate, at 
3 Ib. acetic acid, at $0.048_. 
$0.524 $0,524 
Labor: 


a 
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The method of application is | 


tub-fast requirements. 
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2 ends in chrome-copper, 2 ends wash, 20 min. jig time 


(4-jig rate) at $0.42 per hour_ 
Base cost per yd... 0.003 


When acceptable, can with only a 
slight increase in base cost over the cost of applying the 
commercial type. 


Other types of dyeings are occasionally made use of in 
dyeing cloth required to be light-fast. They are, how- 
ever, of more importance in other respects and will be 
considered later. 


Tus-Fast Cotors 


Tub-fast colors are required in general to withstand a 
mild soaping at 160 F. for one-half hour without appre- 
ciable loss in color or staining of white cloth in the same 
bath. Some few direct dyeing colors are sufficiently fast 
in very light shades and can be padded at essentially the 
same cost aS ordinary colors of that class. Heavier 
shades of the same dyes may be totally unsuited for this 
requirement. 


Diazo colors, as a class, are used extecgivedy and are 
generally satisfactory. These colors are dyed first as 
direct colors, following which they are diazatized with 
nitrous acid and then coupled with beta naphthol or simi- 
lar developer. 
direct or commercial colors, and their application requires 
nearly three times as much time. 

A summary of such a 2 per cent dyeing on a 1,000-yard 
roll of 5-yard cloth is: 


Materials: 
0,045 
20 Ib. salt, at $0.004 
6 lb, nitrate, at $0. 103... 
11 lb. sulphuric acid, at $0. 0098 
3 lb. B-naphthol, at $0.233_. 
1 Ib. caustic soda, at $0.0262 
materials 279 $6,279 
Labor: 
end 
16 ends 


For the 16 ends at average of 20 min. each, 5 1-3 
jig hours, or 1 1-3 man- _—* at $0.42 (4-jig rate) 


Total base cost for 1,000 
Base cost per yd. - ke 0.006839 


A \% per cent ‘ee would give a base cost of $3.40 
for 1 000 yards, or $0.0034 per yard. 


SULPHUR CoLors In HEAvy SHADES 


Sulphur colors are commonly used in heavy shades for 
These colors are insoluble in 
water, requiring an alkaline sulphide bath for solution, 
and are usually dyed on jigs and continuous machines. 
Special dyeing machines for sulphur cloors are frequently 
used when large yardages of single colors are involved. 
The usual kier boil and bleaching operations may be un- 
satisfactory for sulphur dyeings. Chafing in the kier and 
crows-feet are prolific sources of trouble. Especially in 
the heavier fabrics, open-width scouring machines or Jigs 
are employed. The cost of this preliminary treatment is 
therefore somewhat higher than the usual process. 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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Dyeing and Finishing Troubles Cause 


Mould Fungi or Mildew 


BY ROBERT COWAN 


tiles are of three different types,.the molds, the 

bacteria, and species of ray fungi. The molds be- 
long to a very large group of plants which includes the 
mushrooms, the fungi of rotting wood, disease producing 
organisms in plants and animals, and the mildews seen on 
foods and fabrics. The species which produce textile 
mildews number perhaps several hundred, new ones be- 
ing named from time to time. ‘ These latter fall into three 
groups which can be differentiated under the microscope: 
the aspergilli, the penicillia, the mucors. 


Before going into the subject of fiber damage and dye- 
ing troubles caused by mold fungi or mildew it is inter- 
esting to note how certain classes of them have been put 
to useful work by textile chemists. I refer to the forma- 
tion of enzymes which have become a valuable assistant 
assistant to the cotton finisher. Therefore, we should 
have a clear idea of how enzymes are produced and it is 
probable that could we discovered the secret of their 
working during the processes taking place in living tissue, 
great light would be thrown on that complex problem, 
life itself and perhaps an even greater secret than that 
of the philosophers stone, The Elixir of Life, that imag- 
inary liquid of the alchemist which was supposed to be 
capable of prolonging life indefinitely, might be disclosed. 
Enzymes are colloidal substances produced by living or- 
ganisms, animal and vegetable, and acting as catalysts. 
One of these is the amylase commonly known as diastase 
and is widely used in the extile industry for removing 
starch and dextrine from finished textiles. This partic- 
ular enzyme is produced by use of fungi of the aspergillus 
and penicillium types, which are exactly the same fellows 
which produce the troublesome mildew of textiles, the 
most common being the green, black and yellow molds, 
but also including the yellow-green mold of preserves 
and jams in our pantries, the green mold which is the 
ripening agent of Roquefort cheese, a grayish-white mold 
used to produce Camembert cheese, the blue-green mold 
found on citrus fruits, and the storage rot fungus of ap- 
ples. Practically every color of the rainbow is found as 
a result of the action of these mold growths. 


In ordinary circumstances, mildew effects do not give 
the textile dyer much trouble, since they are most gener- 
ally prevalent on the gray goods and the stains are easily 
removable in the processing before dyeing. When trou- 
ble does occur, the dyer does not at first suspect mildew 
spots and oftentimes allows a considerable amount of 
goods to go through before he finds the real reason of 
his trouble. As these cuts show, mildew stains after 
dyeing appear generally to have the characteristics of an 
oil stain and are most generally taken for oil stains. The 
reason of the development of spots, streaks and stains, 
from mildew and dyed goods, is not generally understood. 
So some dyers have hi .d to take a whale of a licking, not 
because of the mildew itself, but of its chemical effects. 
These are the developments of areas of a varying chemi- 


‘Ta micro-organisms concerned in the attack on tex- 


*Extracts from paper at meeting of Southeastern Section, Amer- 
ican Associaiton of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 


cal reaction, sometimes on the alkaline side through the 
develoment of ammonia and amines, at other times on 
the acid side, no less than seven organic acids having 
been found in mildew stains. Of course you know that 
acetic acid is a product formed by fungi fermentation, 
but there are a number of organic acids other than acetic 
also produced, and many of them have not been investi- 
gated and their reaction in a dyebath determined. How- 
ever, we do have such acids as lactic, butyric, oxalic, 
citric, and gluconic commonly found associated with tex- 
tile mildews. And unfortunately in this respect the most 
common form of mildew, aspergillus niger, which is 
everywhere present, the same mildew that can be traced 
in cases from the black mold found on the cotton bolls in 
the field, right on through the processes of ginning, spin- 
ning, weaving, bleaching and finishing, with recurring 
production of mildew effects in the same lot of badly 
infected cotton, this species is one of the most vigorous 
acid producers. On dyed piece goods, mildew, if of 
recent formation and by reason of its acid or alkali for- 
mation, will show up as spots of usually a darker shade 
than the body dyeing, and be mistaken for an oil stain. 
Tendering is 6ften, but not always, another effect. Ten- 


dering is caused by the rupture of the fiber envelope and 


the development within the fiber of the mildew growth. 
Under the microscope these damaged fibers have the ap- 
pearance of having been chewed away by rats. 


We have noted that the algae are a group of plants 
containing chlorophyll and distinguished from the fungi 
which do not contain chlorophyll, and therefore must of 
necessity lead a parasitic mode of life. Of the four main 
groups of fungi one includes the various bacilli and 


bacteria and plays a very important part in the terrestrial © 


life. They multiply rapidly by a binary fisson under 
favorable conditions and by the production of hard walled 
spores in adverse circumstances. It appears that what 
we call mildew is the effect of the fungi group. The 
spore bearing kind is the most diverse and destructive. 


Serious trouble from mildew in textile mills, especially 
finishing plants, is not very common. There are occa- 
sional winter seasons in the South in which outbreaks 
seem to occur much more frequently than usual. The 
past winted was such a season and the writer investigated 
trouble of this character in mills located in North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Georgia and Alabama. This is under- 
standable when it is remembered that the most favorable 
temperatures for development of mildew are 65 degrees 
F. to 80 degrees F. ‘Therefore continued temperatures 
within this range without intervening hard freezes serve 
to propagate and disseminate the infections. Drying to 
a very low moisture content kills practically all these 
organisms. We therefore have little trouble from them 
during the summer months. 


Conditions are very favorable for mildew if the mois- 
ture content of textiles ranges from 10 to 12 per cent. 
Mildew does not develop upon textile fibres when the 
moisture content is 7% per cent or less. 


(Cantineed: on Page 23) 
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Peroxide Bleaching of Textiles 
(Continued from Page 8) 


or piled very much; some are bleached on sticks, which 
allow them to be hung in the peroxide solution and turned 
frequently; some are bleached by being run continuously 
through the peroxide solution in silk dyeing machines. 
Tussah silk piece goods are peroxide bleached to very 
clear ground shades for white or light colors in a short 
enough. time so that the fibres are not injured to any 
extent. Silk knit goods are peroxide bleached, either by 
submersion in the peroxide solution or by running for an 
hour or less, through a peroxide solution in a string-dyeing 
machine. Silk hosiery that is made of all silk is usually 
white enough after the boil-off that it does not have to 
be bleached, even for white. In former years, almost all 
of the silk hosiery was made with cotton feet and hems, 
and unbleached cotton yarns were used. The object of 
bleaching silk hosiery then was to get the cotton white 
without hurting the silk. This is done best by the so- 
called one-bath method in which the cotton is fully 
bleached by the peroxide boil-off solution, before the gum 
is entirely removed from the silk. In fact, any fabric 
made of silk and cotton should be bleached by this one- 
bath method, as it will not injure the silk in bleaching the 
cotton. 


RAYON BLEACHING 


Rayon bleaching with peroxides is still in the embryo 
state. - Practically all of the rayon used in textile manu- 
facture comes from the producer already more or less 
bleached, so that it can be dyed without further bleach- 
ing. Until very recently, the manufacturers of rayon 
yarns have not been at all interested in peroxide bleach- 
ing, partly because it has involved comparatively high 
temperature processing for at least 30 minutes, which 
does not fit in with the elaborate bleaching equipment 
already in ‘use, partly because former half-hearted at- 


tempts to peroxide bleach rayon on a large scale had been’ 


failures, and partly because of the impenetrable secrecy 
and mysteriousness connected with the entire rayon man- 
ufacturing industry. Lately, one of the larger producers 
of viscose type yarn has been, by a peculiar combination 
of circumstances, reported to be bleaching his entire pro- 
duction with peroxide. Now the other rayon manufac- 
turers are beginning to show a few signs of interest, espe- 
cially as there are being developed machines for desul- 
phurizing and bleaching rayon in the original cake, which 
not only does away with much handling, but is consider- 
ably cheaper than skein or bulk processing. In the 
meantime, there has been a small amount of peroxide 
bleaching of rayon in skeins, piece goods and knit goods, 
which have all been done mainly by silk finishers and on 
silk-bleaching equipment. 
| CoTTON BLEACHING 


Cotton is being bleached with peroxide in the following 
forms: Raw stock, yarn, piece goods, knit goods and 
hosiery. 

Cotton raw stock is being peroxide bleached in fairly 
large quantities, as part of the fast-color stock-dyeing 
processes, in the pressure or vacuum type of dyeing ma- 
chines. The dyeing and bleaching seem to be reversible 
processes in that the stock may be bleached either before 
or after the dyeing. The main point of such bleaching is 
the obtaining of the required ground color and bottoming 
without affecting the carding or spinning qualities of the 
cotton. Cotton yarns of all types are being peroxide 
bleached in large quantities. This is being done in kiers 
or in equipment using the same circulation idea as the 

kier, and in the various package dyeing machines. Most 
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of the yarn, especially that bleached in the package form, 
is given the one-boil bleach—that is, it is simultaneously 
bottomed and bleached. Some of the kier bleaching with 
peroxide is being done on yarns that have first been given 
either an open boil or a pressure boil in the same kier, in 
order to bottom and to clean them. The advisability of 
either the one-boil or the two-boil peroxide bleaching 
process depends entirely on local conditions and on the 
purposes for which the bleached yarns are to be used. 

Cotton piece goods are being peroxide bleached in fairly 
large quantities in the ordinary steel kier. Almost any 
type of kier can be used for this purpose, although a kier 
in which it is possible to obtain circulation without heat 
is most desirable. The kier does not require, in general, 
any special preparation, nor does it need any special pip- 
ing or attachments, in order to do successful peroxide 
bleaching. Some cotton piece goods that cannot be han- 
dled in rope form in the kier are peroxide bleached on 
jigs, usually by the one-boil method. For kier bleaching 
with peroxides, cotton piece goods are roughly classified 
into the following groups: Colored yarn fabrics, light- 
weight fabrics for plain whites, commercial colors, or 
prints, medium-weight fabrics for white or fast colors, 
and heavy-weight fabrics, which are mainly wide sheet- 
ings. 

CoLoreD YARN FABRICS 


Colored yarn fabrics, especially shirtings, are usually 
peroxide bleached by the one-boil method. The gray 
goods, preferably after a good steep, are washed into the 
kier, simultaneously boiled out and bleached, and then 
washed into the white bin. If the goods are mercerized 
in the gray, it is advisable that they be soured before the 
kier bleach boil. A 5-ton kier of colored goods requires 
from six to eight hours in the kier for this bleaching 
process. The signle-boil peroxide bleach for colored yarn 
fabrics has been so well worked out that it is standard 
routing in almost every bleachery that does colored yarn 
work. Colored yarn towels may also be handled in the 
same manner, but some of the cottons going into toweling 
are so dirty that it is usually advisable to give towels 
either a thorough continuous washing on their way to. 
the kier or to give them an easy preliminary boil in the 
same kier before the peroxide bleach boil. 


LicHt, Meprum AND HEAVYWEIGHT FABRICS 


Light-weight fabrics are usually given a short caustic 
pressure boil before the peroxide bleach boil in the same 
kier. The goods go from the gray room into the kier and 
from the kier to the white bin with a minimum of pulling 
and handling. This is so desirable that the peroxide 
process is standard routing for light-weight goods in many 
bleacheries that do all their other work with chemic. A 
5-ton kier of light-weight goods requires from four to six 
hours for the bleaching. Medium-weight fabrics, espe- 
cially shirtings and those that are to receive fine dyeings, 
are usually well desized or otherwise prepared before the 
caustic pressure boil. In some cases, depending on local 
conditions, the goods may be peroxide bleached in the 
same kier in which they were boiled out. The safest 
method is to transfer them through a washer into another 
kier for the bleach boil. The peroxide bleach of a 5-ton 
kier of goods of this type requires from five to eight hours. 
Heavy-weight fabrics are given one and sometimes two 
caustic boils before the peroxide bleach boil. After the 
first boil, the cloth is always transferred through a washer. 
If it receives a second boil, the peroxide bleaching is done 
in the same kier in which the second boil is given. For a 
two to three hours’ running time at a boil. The one-bath 
method is also the best for the kier bleach, as it leaves 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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D. R. Senn has been promoted from superintendent of 
the Enterprise Mill to assistant to the chief engineer, En- 
terprise and Sibley Mills, Augusta, Ga. 


John Klinck has been transferred from superintendent 
Sibley Manufacturing Company to superintendent of the 
Enterprise Mill, Augusta, Ga, 


Walter Dillard, Jr., has been promoted from assistant 
superintendent to superintendent, Sibley Mills, Augusta, 
Ga. 


C. C. Page has been promoted from overseer spinning, 
Enterprise Mill, to night superintendent, Sibley Mill, Au- 
gusta, Ga. 


John White, formerly overseer slashing, Brookside 
Mill, Knoxville, Tenn., is now holding a similar position 
with Sibley Manufacturing Company, Augusta, Ga. 


J. F. Morris, formerly of Rhode Island, is now super-- 
intendent Puritan Weaving Company, Fayetteville, N. 
C., succeeding }. B. Council, deceased. 


B. F. Sorgee, of Burlington, N. C., is now night over- 
seer weaving, Puritan Weaving Company, Fayetteville, 
mM. 


J. F. Lockey, formerly superintendent of the Wilbur 
Cotton Mills, Troy, N. C., has accepted a position in the 
textile department of the Tennessee-Eastman Corpora- 
tion, Kingsport, Tenn. | 


Miss Rose Warren, who has been associated with the 
Fabric Development Department of Du Pont Rayon 
Company for five years as a stylist, has resigned to be- 
come an independent stylist specializing in rayon fabrics. 

Miss Enrey, who was with Du Pont Company in a 
similar capacity, is assuming Miss Warren’s duties with 
that campany. Miss Enrey has been in the dress busi- 
ness and has a wide acquaintance among the Paris cou- 
ture. 


Southern Manager for Veeder-Root 


Arthur E. Kallinich has been appointed field sales 
manager for Veeder-Root, Inc., of Hartford, Conn., and 
Bristol, Conn., with his office at 1401 Woodside Bldg., 
Greenville, S. C. Mr. Killinich had previously been 
connected with the Hartford office and has long experi- 
ence in the manufacture of loom counters and similar 
devices. 


Hickory Handle Company Agents 


eeeveneay & Burgess, of Charlotte, N. C., and Green- 
ville, S. C., have been appointed selling agents for the 
Hickory Handle Company, of Conover, N. C., manufac- 
turers of high grade picker sticks. 


Charles Cannon To Be Host To Military 
Company 


Concord, N. C.—Charles A. Cannon, president of the 
Cannon Mills Company, will again be host to Company 
E, Concord’s unit of the State National Guard, at a New 
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Year banquet, invitations having already been mailed out 
to guests. 

The banquet will be held at 7:30 p. m., Monday, Jan- 
uary 9, at Hotel Concord: 


Riverside & Dan River To Pass Dividends 


Danville, Va-—-The Riverside & Dan River Cotton 


_ Mills, Inc., will pass the dividends on $750,000 preferred 


and $750,000 common stock due January 1, it was an- 
nounced Saturday, following a meeting of the board of 
directors. This was done because, while the mills are 
running at full capacity, the low price. of textiles affords 
a narrow margin of profit and one which in the opinion 
of the board did not justify the January disbursement. 
It was the third dividend passed. The mills will close 
for the Christmas holidays from December 23 to Jan- 
uary 2. 


Tubize Files Second Suit Against Industrial 
Rayon 


Wilmington, Del—The Tubize Chatillon Corporation 
of 2 Park avenue, New York, has filed suit in the Federal 
Court here against the Industrial Rayon Corporation of 
Cleveland, Ohio, alleging infringement of a patent for 
the manufacture of aritficial silk filaments granted to 
James A. Singmaster of Bronxville, N. Y. 


Tubize Chatillon Corporation asks for an injunction — 


against Industrial Rayon Corporation. Another patent 
infringement suit brought some time ago by Tubize Cha- 
tillon Corporation against Industrial, involving another 
Singmaster artificial silk patent is still pending in Federal 
Court. here. 

It is understood that the second patent infringement 
suit like the first relates to the manufacture of chalky 
yarns. 


“Sonoco Products” 


A beautifully printed 60-page booklet with the above 
title has just been published by the Sonoco Products 
Company, of Hartsville, S. C. 

The book, while devoted principally to a description 
of the wide range of products made by the company and 
also gives a very interesting historical sketch showing 
how the present organization developed from the small 
beginning in 1899. 

Major James L. Coker, founder and first president of 
the Sonoco Products Company, was one of the pioneer 
industrialists of South Carolina. In 1899, he founded 
the Southern Novelty Company to manufacture paper 
carriers, tubes, cones and other products for the textile 
mills. He continued in active charge of the steadily 
growing business until 1911 when he retired and his son, 
C. W. Coker, became the second president of the com- 
pany. The business continued to develop rapidly under 
the capable guidance of C. W. Coker, who directed until 
his death in 1931. J. L. Coker III succeeded to the 
presidency, bringing to the position the same outstanding 
administrative ability which had been a powerful factor 
in its continued success. 

The new catalog of Sonoco products is illustrated in 
colors and is a strikingly beautiful example of printing 
art. The extensive line of cones, tubes, bobbins, under- 
clearers and other products developed by the company, 
with their varying color schemes to facilitate handling in 
the mills are shown in actual colors and described in 
detail. 
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The Sonoco Products Company has a large business 
in textile mills in this and foreign countries and is recog- 
nized as one of the leaders in its field. The book just 
issued by the company reflects the quality of its products 
and is being received in the textile trade with unusual 
interest and appreciation. 

Besides the main manufacturing plant in Hartsville, 
the Sonoco Products Company operates branch plants at 
Rockingham, N. C., and Plainfield, N. J. Eastern sales 
offices are at Plainfield. | 

Foreign representatives of the company are located in 
Mexico, Canada, England, Spain, China, Australia and 
Brazil. 

In addition to J. L. Coker, III, president, other offi- 
cers of the company are D. R. Coker, first vice-president; 
C. W. Coker, Jr., second vice-president; C. K. Dunlap, 
secretary; J. B. Gilbert, treasurer, and C. H. Campbell, 
sales manager. 


Mill Men Favor Constructive Farm Relief 


The following statement is from B. B. Gossett, presi- 
dent of the American Cotton. Manufacturers’ Association: 


“T wish most emphatically to correct the erroneous 
impression which apparently exists in some directions 
that the cotton textile industry is fighting farm relief. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. As a matter of 
fact, it is generally recognized throughout the industry 
that some kind of farm relief legislation is inevitable. 

‘From my own personal standpoint there is nothing 
more tragic in American life today than the plight of the 
farmer. ‘This is particularly true of the Southern cotton 
farmer. Therefore, the cotton textile industry would not 
only welcome but would gladly lend its active support to 
any sound plan for farm relief that would not seriously 
injure the industry. 

“Tt should be borne in mind in this connection that 
the cotton textile industry itself is in a bad way. Its 
plight is a matter of common knowledge. In some re- 
spects it is even in worse shape than agriculture. Its 
operatives must be thought of in any legislative plans 
adversely effecting them either directly or indirectly. Its 
stockholders with many hundreds of millions of dollars 
invested must not be overlooked. It must be remembered 
that very few of these stockholders are receiving any 
returns on their investments. As a result, many of then 
are feeling the pinch of the depression even more than 
the farmer himself, however unfortunate his plight may 
be. 

“In our judgment if the so-called domestic allotmen‘ 
plan should be enacted into law in its present form, it is 
very doubtful if it would really help the Southern farmer. 
On the other hand, it is very clear that it would result 
disastrously to the South’s greatest basic industry—the 


cotton textile industry. It is for these reasons that we 


are opposing the domestic allotment plan in its present 
form. 
“There is one point in particular that those of us in 


the South should bear in mind, that is, that the chief. 


agitation for the domestic allotment plan comes from 
the agricultural West which has very little interest in 
industry. Personally, I have never felt not do I now 
feel that either the present Congress or the incoming 
Democratic administration will adopt a plan of any kind 
that will work disaster to industry and especially the 
cotton textile industry. It is therefore possible that 
some plan such as the domestic allotment plan can be 
worked out on a sound basis effecting the wheat grower 
of the West while perhaps some other plan can be devel- 
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oped that will afford a measure of relief to the Southern 
cotton farmer. It is certainly by no means clear that 
cotton and wheat should be tied together-in any plan. 
“The American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association has 
for many months been advocating a tariff on jute. This 
proposal has had the backing of many of the leading 


farm organizations in the South, because it is realized 


that the effect of an adequate tariff on jute would be to 
increase the domestic consumption of American cotton by 


at least one million bales per annum to begin with and. 


undoubtedly the vitimate effect would be to increase the 
domestic consumption to perhaps even two million bales. 
It is of course perfectly obvious what this increased do- 


mestic consumption of American cotton would mean to 


the Southern grower not mentioning the benefits that 
would accrue to the cotton textile industry. Surely noth- 
ing could be done under existing conditions that could 
effect more happy results than a plan to afford relief to 
the Southern cotton grower and at the same time give 
relief to the South’s greatest industry.” 


Cone Mills Will Distribute Hams 


Greensboro, N. C.—The Proximity Manufacturing 
Company will distribute approximately 2,800 hams to 
the families in the Proximity, Revolution and White Oak 
and Print Works villages, this being an annual custom 
of the management at Christmas. 

- The mills will close Friday evening and will reopen 
Tuesday morning, but one day, Monday, being allowed 
for the holiday observance. 


Viscose Co. Operates Its Roanoge Plant On 
Seven-Day Week 


Roanoke, Va.—Viscose Company is operating its Roa- 
noke plant on a seven-day week basis as a result of the 
heavy demand made on textile manufacturers, it is re- 
ported by H. C. Neren, superintendent. Approximately 
4.200 persons are employed, which is about the same 
number that were on the pay roll when the plant was 
shut down in June for five weeks. 

The plant is producing about half a million pounds of 
rayon yarn a week, Mr. Neren said, and at this rate the 
1932 production will be less than that of last year, just 
how much he cannot foretell. He said the plant was 
flooded with orders at the end of its shutdown, which 
necessitated the seven-day basis, which was started early 
in November. 


High Point Factory on Full Time 


High Point, N. C.—The Hillcrest Silk Mill has inau- 
gurated operations on a full-time schedule and will add 
from 50 to 75 weavers during the week. Other help will 
be added as the various departments reach the capacity 
schedule after operations heretofore somewhat curtailed. 
The mill normally employs 400 to 500 workers. 


Cotton Ginnings 


Washington.—Cotton of this year’s crop ginned prior 
to December 13 was reported by the Census Bureau to 
have totalled 12,085,648 running bales, including 622,125 
round bales and 6,677 bales of American-Egyptian. 

To that date last year ginnings aggregated 15,354,212 
running bales, including 534,064 round bales and 7,927 
bales of American-Egyptian. 
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Cannon Opposes Domestic 
Allotment Plan 


HARLES A. CANNON, prominent North Carolina 
Cin executive, appeared before the Agricultural 
Committee of the House of Representatives last 
week to file objections to the enactment of the Domestic 
Allotment Plan of farm relief. Mr. Cannon, who is presi- 
dent of the Cannon Mills and president of the Cotton 
Manufacturers’. Association of North Carolina, opposed 
the proposal, which would include a tax of 5 cents per 
pound on cotton, on the grounds that it would not benefit 
the cotton planters and would severely handicap the cot- 
ton manufacturers and the cotton trade generally. 
In stating his views on the Domestic Allotment Plan, 
Mr. Cannon said: 


The proposed Domestic Allotment Plan, as I under- 
stand it, is intended to increase the buying power of our 
farmers by giving a bounty to those who reduce produc- 
tion. 

If the farm population can be helped and employees 
of various industries not thrown out of work I am sure 
‘the textile industry would welcome any law that might 
be enacted to accomplish this result. I would like to 
present to you a few thoughts as to how the suggested 
tax of 5 cents per pound on cotton might work out for 
the cotton producer, the textile worker, cotton manufac- 
turer, the railroads in the South, etc.: 


Cotton is our most important export commodity. We 
manufacture in this country about 40 per cent and export 
about 60 per cent of our production. 
more than 400,000 operatives in the cotton mills of this 
country. The cotton mills had more than 36 million 
spindles in operation about 10 years ago. This has been 
reduced to about 32 million spindles in place and about 
million in operation. 


The railroads of this country serving the cotton pro- 
ducing area and the railroads serving the manufacturing 
area have a great interest in the domestic consumption as 
it materially affects their revenues. 


If the tax of 5 cents per pound is assessed, will it help 
the farmer? Will production of cotton be reduced?, as 
has been suggested by signed agreements, etc. I think 
the answer to both questions will be no. 

The farmer would not receive the 5 cents per pound 
less expense but 40 per cent of 5 cents per pound on his 
total production or 2 cents per pound less expenses on 
his entire production. The American consumer would 


. pay the full tax which would be more than 5 cents on 


account of the waste, including bagging and ties and all 
foreign substance in cotton, which are now paid for at 
the same price. Or, expressing it differently—a 500- 
pound bale of cotton with a tax of $25 would produce 
400 pounds of cotton goods. This would mean a tax of 
6'4 cents per pound to the cotton goods buyer. Many 
goods are today being sold at 15 to 18 cents per pound. 
This is a sales tax of 33 1-3 to 40 per cent. Can there be 
any doubt that an increase of this kind would reduce the 
quantity of goods used? If consumption is reduced—if 
instead. of 40 per cent being used by American mills for 
American consumption the percentage should drop to 30 
per cent, the cotton producer would immediately drop to 
a possible 1'4 cents bounty less expenses while the Amer- 
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I believe we employ. 


ican consumer would continue to pay the same 6% cents 
per pound. 

It has been suggested that 60 per cent of the producers 
of cotton could request that the plan become operative 


‘upon agreeing to reduce acreage (in one plan the reduc- 


tion of acreage was not to be more than 10 per cent in 
any one year) I would call attention to the fact that 
cotton acreage has reduced between 9 and 10 per cent 
last year and it is estimated the present crop has been 
reduced about 9 per cent. In spite of this fact we have 
the biggest carryover we have ever had. : 

Is it unreasonable to assume that the producer will 
keep his best land under cultivation, that increased fer- 
tilizer will be used on the reduced acreage, that a smaller 
acreage will be more intensively cultivated? If it is not, 
then it seems reasonable to expect a larger production 
per acre and therefore a smaller reduction than would be 
needed. 

If only a part of the producers curtailed acreage, those 
who would elect to produce cotton with no bounty (and 
remember the bounty is not $25 per bale on the entire 
crop but possibly $7.50 to $10 less expense) could readily 


. Increase acreage enough to offset the entire reduction and 


the amount of American cotton produced could easily 
show a substantial increase to be added to our already 
burdensome supply. 

If the amount of cotton to be exported is ricressed by 
less consumption in U. S$. or by new production, it seems 
to me that the world price would be lowered and in the 
end our producer might receive much less than he is now 
getting for his total crop. 

[ have so far considered only the producer’s problem. 
I wish now to impress on you the need for increased 
American consumption and the result of decreased con- 
sumption: 

Every bale of cotton consumed in American mills gives 
employment, purchasing power to textile operatives, in- 
creased railroad revenue and employment not only on the 
cotton but on all supplies for the mills and their employes 
including coal, dyestuffs, starch, chemicals and all articles — 
used by the mills. The freight on finished goods is just 
as important to the railroad as the freight on the raw 
materials and supplies. Every bale of cotton shipped 
abroad that could be manufactured here reduced employ- 
ment in the U. S., creating less buying power and less 
demand for all supplies. 


The textile operative in the South has -been recruited 
largely from the farm. If the work of the mill is to be 
further curtailed by putting cotton out of competition 
with jute and paper for wrapping purposes on account of 
the tax of $25 per bale, also increase its competition with 
linen, rayon, silk, wool and all other fibres, we will have 
a serious unemployment condition; some will return to 
the farm, increasing the production of cotton and other 
commodities not needed at this time, and it should be 
borne in mind that most of these commodities are im- 
ported. Silk, linen and jute all come from abroad. Paper 
to a large degree and rayon partially. 

The textile mills have attempted to operate at a rea- 
sonable rate for the entire year. With a tax intended to 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Could You Afford To Go To 
California by “Covered Wagon” Today? 


is the time to scrupulously exam- 
N WV ine your mill and make those 


Sounds like an absurd question, yet a substantial number 
of mills in the South today are at the threshold of a 
situation which is fast nourishing an industrial condition 
almost as inexcusable, dangerous and profitless as going 
to California would be by the obsolete, tedious “Forty 
Niner” transportation methods—permitting a decline in 
the well known high standards of textile mill machinery 
equipment. 

The South took the lead in textile manufacturing because 
it was free from. the hampering traditions and methods 
of other sections of the country, and because it eagerly 
investigated every worthwhile improvement in textile 
machinery, manufacturing and mill practice, and quickly 
adopted those of proven efficiency. We cannot recede, 
go backward, from this eminence and hold the leader- 
ship of which we are justly proud. 
The world today looks to the South for big scale pro- 
duction of quality textiles. But leadership, however 
strenuously won or seemingly secure, may be lost by a 
brief relaxation of the will to lead. : 


improvements you know should 


be made. 


Equipment manufacturers will quote you reasonable 
prices today, and in addition give you an unprecedented 
measure of engineering help and counsel. 


The market has been stripped bare of textiles. Wide- 
spread refilling of stocks will inevitably develop orders 
of staggering size—-orders that will restore production 
and profits on a scale bigger than ever. 


To be ready for the swing back—and it’s bound to 


come—-get ready NOW. There never before was such a 


favorable time to get out some of your wornout. obso- 
lete equipment and get in modern money-saving equip- 
ment in its place. Equipment manufacturers will meet 
you more than half way if you get busy about it now. 


This Message Was Prepared And Space 
Contributed By 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


In Collaboration With 


The Committee on Industrial Rehabilitation 
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Cotton Duck at the Atlanta Penitentiary 


The Cotton Duck Association, the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants, the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers and the 
. American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
has presented in a very efficient manner and in 
a well prepared brief a case against the manu- 
facture of cotton duck at the Atlanta Peniten- 

tiary. | | 
‘The second paragraph of their brief says: 

It (the Atlanta Penitentiary) is the largest producer of 
wide duck in the United States. The total production of 
5,000,000 pounds of wide duck per year constitutes 25 


per cent of the wide duck production of all free mills 
combined. 


With over 8,000,000 cotton spindles idle in 
the United States and thousands of mill em- 
ployees suffering because of lack of work, the 
United States Government goes into the duck 
manufacturing business upon a very large scale 
and is now planning to still further expand its 
production. 


Mills which had for years manufactured duck 


for mail bags and for other Government pur- 


poses had to seek other markets with the result 
that there was increased competition in the open 
market and prices declined to the point that 
duck mills were forced to curtail and employese 
found themselves without work. 


A good case has been made out against the 
cotton duck mill at the Atlanta Penitentiary and 
it should curtail or entirely cease operations on 
duck and ‘allow outside duck mills to resume 


operations and give employment to their former 
operatives. 
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At Taxpayers Expense 


On Monday the House passed, without a dis- 
senting vote, the Jones bill to allot another 329,- 
000 bales of the government’s stabilization cot- 
ton to the Red Cross for relief distribution. 


This means business for cotton mills and we 
are supposed to be jubilant over that fact, but 
we have about reached the point that we are 
against anything which is “at the expense of 
taxpayers.” 


The donation of this cotton is giving away 
the property of the taxpayers and the money 
represented by the gift must be replaced by get- 
ting money out of the pockets of the people 
through some form of taxation. 


If it is right for Congress to give away cotton 
in order to keep cotton mills in operation every 
other industry has a right to call upon the pub- 
lic treasury for expenditures which must be ulti- 
mately covered by the collection of taxes and 
the cotton mills must pay their part. 


We are tired of paternalism and of quack 
remedies and believe that the return of prosper- 
ity can not be secured by expending public funds 
and then seeking to replace them by finding new 
forms of taxation. 

There may be temporary distress if the pub- 
lic treasury is closed to invaders and self reliance 
becomes the order of the day but in the end that 
policy would be for the benefit of every citizen. 


Chas. Cannon’s Testimony 


| On page 16 of this issue we are publishing the 
testimony given last week by Chas. A. Cannon, 


_ of Kannapolis, N. C., before a committee of Con- 


gress in opposition to the Allotment Bill. 


We suggest that cotton manufacturers study 
the position taken by Mr. Cannon and send 
somewhat similar protests to their Congressmen 
and Senators. 


Debt Cancellation Propaganda 


Somebody seems to have enough interest in 
getting the United States to cancel war debts to 
be willing to engage in propaganda, for we have 
received this week a copy of the Seattle, Wash- 
ington, Sunday Times containing a marked arti- 
cle. 

The article was evidently written for the pur- 
pose of attempting to scare the people of the 
U. S. into agreeing to cancellation because it 
claims that we will lose all of our foreign trade 
if we do not cancel. 


The bonds which were issued to obtain the 
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money loaned to European nations must be paid 
by Europe or by the people of the United States 
and we contend that they should be paid by 
those who secured the money. 

It has been often stated that the big banks 
who made private loans to European countries 
and European business men have an interest in 
getting the United States to cancel its loans. 


Down Off The Hills 


We notice the following lines in a poem pub- 
lished last week: | 
Men must come down from off the hills 
And walk the valleys now and then. 
If they must come down they are certainly 
down, for most men are walking in the valleys 
now. 


The important thing is select a safe path back 
to the hills and to be sure that the trip will be 
certain and safe. Too many men are hoping for 
and expecting an easy and quick return trip and 
aré liable to be disappointed. 


“No More Alibis” 


(Reprint from Business Week ) 


As we approach the end of the third year ol 
this depression there are a number of things that 
need to be said, among ourselves, about the busi- 
ness situation. We propose to drop the formali- 
ties, amenities and mannerisms of orthodox edi- 
torial style and discuss them with you in a sim- 
ple and straightforward way. This is a start. 
If we seem too personal, excuse it, please. Our 
sole purpose is to help a bit. 


The immediate prospects of business improve- 
ment are admittedly not very clear at the mo- 


ment; the problems that lie ahead make a list as 


long as your arm, and some of them are very 
perplexing. But we can say quite sincerely that 
there is nothing about either the prospects or 
the problems that disturbs us seriously except 
the attitude and state of mind of business men 
themselves toward them. 


We are as certain of the ultimate recovery and 
continued expansion of American: business as we 
are of tomorrow’s sunrise. We are equally sure 
that not every business concern is going to re- 
cover; and that recovery will not come without 
drastic readjustments in many individual con- 
cerns and far-reaching changes in some elements 


of our economic structure and methods. But we 


do not see anything in this to be sad about. The 
only thing that bothers us is the persistent tend- 
ency of business men to postpone the decisions 
necessary to such readjustments, and their re- 
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peated refusal to face the fundamental realities 
of such changes as have already occurred in the 
business situation. 


It seems to us that American business has suc- 
cumbed to the alibi habit. Most business men 
have been waiting for something to happen, 
quite independently of their own effort, that 
would make any initiative on their part unnec- 
essary. The story of American business during 
this depression can be summed up in the long 
series of such alibis, starting with the stock mar- 
ket crash in 1929 and running down to the war- 
debt problem at the present time, by which we 
have postponed individual action and passed the 
responsibility for delay in recovery to some sit- 
uation or event outside business management it- 
self. | 


Perhaps we professional reporters and inter- 
preters of business conditions are partly to ~ 
blame for this because we have put so much 
emphasis on political, financial, international 
factors in the situation and spent so much time 
analyzing them. Whatever the reason, it has 
been a serious mistake for American business to 
concentrate its attention so largely on these ex- 
ternal conditions. It is time we regained our 
perspective and recognized where the responsi- 
bility for recovery lies. 


Do not misunderstand us. We are not so su- 
perficial as to imply that this depression and its 
prolongation are merely a product of a state of 
mind, or that these external factors are not real 
or significant. They are certainly important in 
the long run development and preservation of 
prosperity; but they have never been as imme- 
diately important for recovery as is the intensive 


application of executive intelligence and energy 


to the tasks of reconstruction in the individual 
concern. Even if these external problems were 
perfectly solved on paper by some supernatural 
power, recovery could not come and prosperity 
could not be restored without the effective man- 
agement of the individual enterprises that make 
up American business.. Certainly if we wait for 
them to be solved by somebody else before we 
do anything ourselves, our own difficulties will 
only become harder to deal with. 


At any rate, the wise business man will not 
wait in 1933 to see them solved. He will take 
an intelligent, public-spirited interest in them, 
but he will not let it interfere with his initiative 
in bucking down to the job of rebuilding his own 
business. This is a many-sided job; we shall 
discuss some aspects of it on this page later. It 
calls for courage, ingenuity, open-mindedness, 
honesty, and the best way for business to begin 
is by breaking off the alibi habit now. 
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If It’s Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues | 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


LOOM PICKERS and 
_LOOM 


pp 


Business Stationery 
Printed to order on Standard Bond Paper. 


B46 


Any job quoted on receipt of information. 
Send sample for estimate. 


‘DAVID NICHOLS & CO. 


Kingston, Ga. 


Letterheads, Statements, Envelopes, Invoices, Circulars, Cards. 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 


MILL NEws ITEMS 


WorTHVILLEE, N. C.—The Leward Cotton Mills have 
been awarded the contract to furnish all of the Canton 
flannel needed by State institutions, by the State Division 
of Purchase and Contract, at Raleigh. 


FLORENCE, AvA.—The Gardner-Warring Knitting Mills 
are now operating additions built during the past few 
months and employment is being given to several hundred 
persons. Other additions to mills in textiles lines are 
under consideratino and will shortly be taken in hand. 


New ALBany, Miss.—aAttributed to an increase in or- 
ders, work has been started for an annex to the local 
branch of the Tupelo Garment Company. L. A. Her- 
rington, manager, said that approximately 100 new ma- 
chines will be installed, which will give employment to 


over 100 people, and will increase the monthly payroll at 
least $1,000. 


STATESVILLE, N. C.—-The Phoenix Mills. Inc., of this 


} city, has been awarded contract to furnish sweaters for 


institutional needs of the State of North Carolina by the 
State Division of Purchase and Contract. Although the 
gross amount of this contract was not given, it is under- 
stood that it is a large one. 


RocKMART, GA.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. is 
enlarging the Rockmart Mill by adding 16,000 spindles, 
increasing the number to 67,000. 

The machinery is being taken from the Killingsley 
Mills, of Connecticut, which is being dismantled. A part 
of this equipment also will be installed in the Atco Mill 
at Cartersville, it was stated. 


Boston, Mass.—Appleton Company, of Anderson, S. 
C., and Lowell, Mass., reports, for the fiscal year ended 
October 29, 1932, a net loss, after all charges, of $25,227, 
as compared with a net profit, after charges in the pre- 
vious year, of $127,976. The South Carolina plant, where 
all of the company’s manufacturing is done, closed the 
fiscal year with a profit before depreciation of $199,190, 
and after depreciation of $153,127, a net profit of $46,- 
063. A year ago the Southern plant experienced a net 
profit after depreciation of $153,209. 

The Lowell plant, which is purely a renting proposi- 
tion, sustained a loss of $18,252, but after depreciation 
charges of $53,037 there was a net loss at Lowell of 
$71,290. 

The balance sheet as of October 29, 1932. shows cur- 
rent assets of $1,259,232, of which $363,000 was cash, 
and current liabilities of $40,763, leaving a net quick of 
$1,218,469. Despite the company’s loss, the “quick” 
financial position showed considerable improvement, a 
working capital of $1,218,469 this year, being $138,000 
greater than a year ago. The surplus account as at the 
close of the fiscal year amounted to $2,467,184, as com- 
pared with $2,631,806 a year ago. Merchandise inven- 
tory was reported at $396,279, as against $484,455 a vear 
previous. Cotton in bale and in cloth was inventoried on 
the basis of 6.75 cents per pound. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders, which was 
held in the safe deposit room of the First National Bank 
here, all officers and directors were re-elected. 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


tebe 


GRAHAM, N. C.—The Travora Manufacturing Com-: 


pany is installing complete unit for softening water. 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C.—Employment will be given to 


some 200 persons when the Binz Silk Mill here reopens | 


under new management shortly after the first of the year. 
The mill, which has been idle for sevetal months, will be 

opened by the Central Weaving and Spinning Company, 
a local corporatin with New Jersey capital backing, and 
will be operated under a lease, it was announced. New 
machinery will be installed as found necessary. 

Organizers of the new company are H. L., A. E. and 
E. S$. Cook and M. L. Williams. 


Covincton, VA.— The Schwarzenbach-Huber Com- 
pany, silk manufacturers, which has been operating with 
- about 25 per cent of its normal force, starting next week 
will put back to work about 80 girls. At present only 
about 40 girls are working. 

When the new force starts work the mill will have a 
running force of about 120 girls, or half of the force in 
normal times. 

The ‘management said the extra force will be given 
employment through January, and perhaps longer, saying 
the outlook in the silk business is much brighter than at 
any time during the past six months. 


Mills Close for Holidays 


An important number of Southern mills will close for a 
week or longer for the holidays: Among those who are 
planning to close are the following: 

Dallas Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala., will be closed down 
the week of December 26-31. Consolidated Textile Corp. 
announced that its Lynchburg Division, Lynchburg, Va., 
Ella Division, Shelby, N. C., and Union Division, Lafay- 
ette, Ga., will be closed the week commencing December 
26. Talladega Cotton Factory, Talladega, Ala., announc- 
ed its plan to close for a week or longer. 

Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chattanogoa, Tenn., will be 


closed for one week. The several plants of the Mt. Ver- 


non-Woodberry Mills, Baltimore, Md., will be closed the 
last week of the month. The Standard Textile Products 
Co. announced that its several plants will be closed De- 
cember 23 to January 2. Merrimack Mfg. Co., Hunts- 
ville, Ala., will be closed for one week.. Joanna Cotton 
Mills, Goldville; S. C., will be closed December 24 to 
January 9. Jno. P. King Mig. Co., Augusta, Ga., will be 
closed one week. | 

Marshall Field Mills, at Leaksville, N. C., and Fiel- 
dale, Va., announced their plans to close December 23 to 
January 2. Royal Cotton Mills, Wake Forest, N. C., 
-announced their plans to close from ten to fifteen days 
during the holiday period. 

R. L. Huffines, Jr., of Clayton, N. C., stated that his 
plants would close down for a minimum period of one 
week and possibly more. Greenville Cotton Mills, Green- 
ville, N. C., and Smithfield Mills, Smithfield, N. C., will 
be closed at least ten days. Columbus Mfg. Co., Colum- 
bus, Ga., will be closed the week including Christmas and 
New Year’s. Lonsdale Co. plant, at Seneca, S. C., will 
suspend operations from Friday, December 23, to Mon- 
day, January 2. Its Hope Mill in Rhode Island will ob- 
serve a longer holiday period. 
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CHEMICALS 


for the 
Textile Trade 


Stocked at Charlotte— 


Sodium Metasilicate 
Tri Sodium Phosphate 


- Caustic Soda 


Glauber’s Salt (anhydrous) 

Common Salt (pan-dried and evaporated) 
Ammonium Sulphate 

Sodium Sulphide 

Filter Alum 

Chlorine 

Calcium Chloride 

Muriatic Acid 

Sulphuric Acid 


Complete line of Cudahy Packing Company’s 
soaps. 


Manufactured at Charlotte— 


Liquid Pine Scrub Soap (Golden Pine 
Cleanser ) 


Pine Oil Disinfectant 
Coal Tar Disinfectant 
Charlite Commercial Cleanser for general use 


Charlite Heavy Duty Cleanser for paint strip- 
ping and cleaning machinery 


Charlite Special Cleaning powder for floors 
Charlite Bottle Special Cleaner 
Formula 404 Treatment for metal and boilers 


Formula 424 Treatment for humidifying sys- 
tems 


Formula 505 Treatment for Brine Systems 
Formula 515 Treatment for Diesel Engines 
Sodium Hypochlorite—liquid and powder 
Perchloron—high test bleaching powder 
Chlorinated Lime 


Charlotte 


Chemical Laboratories, 


Incorporated 


Office—Laboratories—Plant—wW arehouse 


1122 South Boulevard 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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IlIness Delays Arcadia Hearing 


Spartanburg, S. C.—Hearings on the suit and counter 
claim of the Bankers’ Trust Company and the Arcadia 
Mills came to a halt when U. S$. Court reconconvened 
here, due to the sudden sickness of three jurors. Federal 
Judge J. Lyles Glenn, president, ordered a recess until 
noon next Tuesday. 2 


This litigation, one of the most important in the local 
annals of Federal Court, consumed three days last week, 
the time being taken up by the examination of H. Arthur 
Ligon, president and treasurer of the Arcadia Mills. 
When court recessed for Sunday Mr. Ligon’s testimony 
had been completed. Some twelve or fifteen additional 
witnesses are to be examined, it is stated. 


Counsel for the New York banking house, James H. 


Only VICTOR makes the 
New CIRCLE-D Traveler 


The Victor Ring Traveler Com- 
pany is the sole manufacturer of 
the new Victor Circle-D Traveler under U. 8S. Patent No. 
1846732, issued to the Victor Ring Traveler Company, Feb- 
ruary 23rd, 1932. 

No other traveler is ‘practically the same'’’ as the Victor 
Circle-D. See for yourself how it sets a new standard of 
spinning efficiency. ._We’'ll send samples FREE. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 


Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
Room 615, Commercial Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 
Southern Representatives 
5B. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angier Ave., N. E. Atlanta, Ga.’ 


TERMACO 


ROVING BOBBIN CLEANERS 


Giving Here, in this progressive mill, as in 
Satisfactory scores of others, Termaco Roving 
Results at— t 


Bobbin Cleaners are giving perfect 
‘satisfaction . . . real freedom from 
bobbin worries. 


Pepperell Mfg, Co. 
Opelika, Ala, 


THE TERRELL MACHINE CO., Inc., 

Mr. Luther Pilling, Danielson, Lonn., 

representative for N. Y., N. J., Pa., 
ew England States and Canada. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Geo. Thomas & Co., Lid., Manchester 
England, Agents for Great Britain 
and Continental Eurupe 


December 22, 1932 


Price, brought up the receivership issue last week for the 
purpose, so he stated to the court, to show that the credit 
of the mill was damaged through losses in operation and 
internal conditions rather than by the alleged failure of 
the Bankers’ Trust to carry out a loan agreement. Mr. 
Ligon admitted that $75,000 was borrowed from the 
Arcadia Mills and charged to the Ligon estate. Counsel 
also brought up the question of salaries and management 
of the plant. Mr. Ligon stoutly denied a question of 
counsel as to whether or not the affairs of the mill were 
being “grossly mismanaged.” 


The complaint brought by the Bankers’ Trust Com- 
pany alleges that the mill owes it $220,000 in open notes 
which funds were advanced up until early June of 1931. 
Mr. Ligon testified that when banking relations with the 
Bankers’ Trust were first opened, a line of credit up to 
$400,000 was suggested by the bank. 


The counter claim of the Arcadia Mills for $2,000,000, 
set up in its answer to the complaint, alleges that the 
Bankers’ Trust agreed to accept. an issue of mortgage 
bonds from the mills in payment of this obligation, and 
that depending upon this reported agreement, a favor- 
able arrangement with Joshua L. Bailey.& Co., of New 
York, commission agents, had been reached to finance the 
operations of the plant and sell its products. 


Through the failure of the Bankers’ Trust to accept 
these mortgage bonds when tendered, and the suit which 
was filed, the mill alleged that its credit was injured, its 
operations restricted, certain favorable provisions with 


Bailey & Co. were lost, and the plan thas deteriorated 


from the lack of necessary operating funds. 


In its answer the Bankers’ Trust denies any existence 
of a definite refinancing agreement and denies responsi- 


bility for any financial losses that mill may have sus- 


tained. 


Cotton Bags for Retail 


Successful experimental use of cotton bags for retail 


put-ups of onions last year has resulted in their more 


general adoption for this purpose by one of the largest 
commission houses in the New York wholesale produce 
market. ‘This firm, according to the New Uses Section 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute, first tried out 100,000 
bags of the 10, 15 and 25-pound sizes. Later, 300,000 
bags were used, and during the present season the firm 
has to date required more than 1,000,000 cotton bags, 
for the packaging of onions in the popular retail sales 
units. 


One of its customers, a large chain organization, gave 
a trial order this season for 25 carloads of onions put up 
in open mesh cotton bags of various sizes. The chain 
store managers were directed to call the special attention 
of housewives to the cotton bags and to emphasize their 
reuse possibilities as dish-cloths, mop pads, or dusting 
cloths. Speedy sale of the onions led to a repeat order 
for a larger quantity packaged in cotton. Fifty-two rail- 
road carlods of onions were thus disposed of within a 
few days. 

This use of cotton bags follows similar successful ex- 
perience in the retail packaging of potatoes and oranges. 
Millions of cotton sacks are now used annually by the 
potato shippers of Idaho, Maine, Long Island and other 
important producing centers. Adoption of cotton sacks 
for oranges is another recent development offering a mar- 
ket of about the same proportions as that created by the 


packaging of potatoes in cotton bags. 
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Aragon Club Meets 


Rock Hill, S. C._—The Efficiency Club of the Aragon 
Mill, composed of overseers and superintendents of the 
various departments of the mill, enjoyed a banquet sup- 
per. R. B. Revels, overseer of weaving and president of 
the club, was in charge. 


Dyeing and Finishing Troubles Caused By 
Mold Fungi or Mildew 


(Continued from Page 11) 


The gray goods mill suffers the greater money loss 
from mildew damage than the finishing plant. The fin- 
ishing plant inspects goods coming from various weaving 
mills and is on the alert watch for material damaged by 
mildew. Usually these mills do not have available the 
services of textile chemists but have relied largely upon 
the recommendation of their sizing compound manufac- 
turers. These manufacturers have incorporated antisep- 
tics such as zinc chloride and while putting enough of 
this chemical in their product to protect the same from 
fermentation this amount has been entirely inadequate 
to protect the yarns coming from the slasher. Knowing 


this they have speeded up the slashers in order to keep 


the moisture content down to 8 per cent. If reference is 
made to a study of antiseptics for mildew which was 
promoted by the British Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers more especially through the article appearing in 
the Journal of the Textile Institute, under the title of 
the “Inhibitory Action of Certain Substances on the 
Growth of Mould Fungi,” it will be seen that it would 
require 614 pounds of zinc chloride contained in a 100- 
gallon kettle of size to be effective. The customary 
quantity of sizing compound of the nature of a softener 
is in the order of 25 pounds, more or less, to a 100-gallon 
mix. Therefore a compound would have to contain 25 
per cent of zinc chloride. 


Like zinc chloride all other inorganic antiseptics are 
ruled out by the large quantity required. Certain new 
organic compounds, however, are so powerful that a 
volume concentration of only .02 per cent entirely pre- 
vents mildew growth and a marked inhibitory effect is 
obtained with a solution of .005. In other words a 100- 
gallon size mixture which contained only 4 ounces of this 
material would be effective. 


For all of the previously mentioned dyeing troubles 
caused by mildew and the damage done by mildew before 
the goods reach the dyer, there are available effective 
chemical means of mildew-proofing of textile fibre at its 
various stages. In the silk mills it can be used in the 
silk throwing solution, the back-winding emulsion and 
the trough moistener on the knitting machines. Com- 
bined with penetrants it can be used in the dye bath. In 
cotton finishing mills it can be combined with any filling 
or back-filling materials whether finished acid or alkaline. 
But as it will be quite a long time before the mills will 
utilize modern chemical antiseptics, infections can be 
controlled by having thorough mill ventilation, especially 
the avoidance of local pockets of stagnant air and the 
covering of concrete floors with asphalt damp proofing. 
Occasionally a badly inspected finishing mill will need 
thorough sterilization, which can be accomplished by the 
use of chloride of lime solution or other hypochlorite, 
going over bins and such equipment as can be reached. 
The hypochlorite treatment can be followed by the use 
of a weak acidified bisulfite solution. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South. 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


Nanwe of Mil 


Carder 
Spinner 


Dyer 
__ Master Mechanic 


Recent changes 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 


CHEMICALS 


Distributing Products Made by 


Barium Reduction Corp. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


General Chemical Co. 


SopruM SULPHIDE 


New York. SuLpHuRIC AcID 
‘Hercules Powder Co., Inc. 

Wilmington, Del. PINE OIL 
Heyden Chemical Corp. 

New York FORMALDEHYDE 


John D. Lewis, Inc. 


Providence, R. I. TANNIC Acip 
Mutual Chem. Co. of America 


New York CHROME AND Oxatic ACID 
Myles Salt Co., Ltd. | 
| New Orleans “C” Satt 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. | 
Philadelphia SILICATES OF SODA 
The Proctor & Gamble Dist. Co. 
Cincinnati TEXTILE Soaps 


Solvay Sales Corp. 


Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Clifton, N. J. 


Victor Chemical Works 


Chicago Formic Acrp 


CHAS. H. STONE 


Laboratory and Works Office and Warehouse 
Wilkinson Blvd. and So. Ry. Stone Bldg., Charlotte 
TELEPHONES—L. D. 942—LocaL 6129-6120 


THE CHEMICAL HOUSE OF THE SOUTH 


PoLyzImME “‘P” 


New York Sopa AsH AND Caustic Sopa | 
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Peroxide Bleaching of Textiles 
(Continued from Page 12) 


5-ton kier of heavy-weight goods the peroxide bleach 
requires from five to eight hours. 
Cotton Knit Goops AND HostERy 

‘Cotton knit goods are being peroxide bleached, either 
on the ordinary string-dyeing machine or in kiers, The 
one-bath method is always used on the dyeing machines, 
the knit goods in the softest and most elastic condition 
possible. Some bleachers, however, are giving knit goods 
a short preliminary caustic boil before the peroxide bleach 
boil. A 2-ton kier of cotton knit goods requires about 
five to eight hours for the peroxide bleaching process. 
Cotton hosiery is usually bleached with peroxide in the 
ordinary monel-metal hosiery dyeing machine by the one- 
bath method. A boil of one to two hours is required for 
a full white. 


SEMI-RESEARCH WORK 

A great amount of semi-research work and experimen- 
tation is being carried on now with the object of reducing 
the cost of peroxide bleaching. A reduction in the unit 
cost of bleaching wool or silk results in the use of per- 
oxide on cheaper classes of these fibres. A reduction in 
the unit cost of bleaching rayon or cotton results in the 
' peroxide bleaching of a larger poundage or yardage oi 
these fibres which are now being bleached with other 
chemicals, mainly hypochlorites. 


Textile machinery manufacturers are beginning to rec- 


ognize the possibilities that peroxide bleaching presents 
to them for designing and building equipment for con- 
tinuous bleaching, and are therefore taking it much more 
seriously than they did several years ago. It has almost 
been proved in several cases during the past two years 
that, even with the handicaps of equipment now available, 
a new bleachery can turn out bleached goods at a lower 
total cost per yard of cloth or pound of yarn with the 
peroxide bleach than with the hypochlorite bleach. With- 
in the next five or ten years, many, if not all, of the pres- 
ent bleacheries will need rebuilding and replacements. A 
thorough investigation by bleachery managers of the pos- 
sibilities of peroxide bleaching and its application to their 
type of work will result in many new adoptions of the 
peroxide bleach. In the meantime more is becoming 
known, almost daily, about the construction materials 
and operating equipment most desirable for peroxide 
bleaching. Many improvements, some of them quite rev- 
olutionary in their scope and results, are being made in 
the technique of peroxide bleaching. These should be 
available to the trade during the next year. 


All that is necessary for successful peroxide bleaching 
is the correct balancing of the several variables that are 
involved in this kind of processing. The most important 
of these are time, temperature, equipment, the peroxide, 
the other necessary chemicals, the material to be bleach- 
ed, and the color and bottom desired. There is a suffi- 
cient chemical technique and a sufficient amount of prac- 
tical knowledge of. peroxide bleaching available at the 
present time to work out in a comparatively short time 
a fairly exact process of peroxide bleaching for the re- 
quirements of almost any kind of textile. 

The only other item connected with peroxide bleaching 
which must be taken into account is the full and willing 
co-operation of the personnel of the bleachery or finishing 
plant. There is no record of any plant that whole-heart- 
edly wanted to do peroxide bleaching in which a satisfac- 
tory process has not been worked out. There are many 
records of bleacheries that were at first very skeptical of 
the value of peroxide bleaching for them which later have 
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become its most enthusiastic boosters. 
them have become too enthusiastic. 
However, all of this is an indication that peroxide 
bleaching has arrived as the universal textile bleaching 
process and tha tit may soon become the. major process 
in the finishing of cotton textiles, as it has been in the 
finishing of silk and wool textiles. 
and the various peroxide bleaching chemicals are fed on 
while the cloth is running. A full bleach requires from 


In fact, some of 


Cannon Opposes Domestic Allotment Plan 
(Continued from Page 16) 


equalize prices with 1910-1914 values or to equal tariff 
benefits, operations would be irregular as no mill could 
afford to carry goods in stock and run the risk of being 
subjected to a change in tax. No buyer of goods would 
buy for future delivery with great uncertainty as to cost. 
This would cause confusion and be one of the contribut- 
ing causes for decreased production and increased unem- 
ployment. 

Many counties in the cotton producing area receive a 
large part of their tax from the railroads. If American 
cotton consumption is decreased, it will be a severe loss 
in revenue to the railroads and might cause serious finan- 
cial difficulty which would in turn cause many counties 
embarrassment on their bonds, school and all county pay- 
ments. Any condition that will decrease the manufacture 
and distribution of cotton goods in this country will have 
a far-reaching effect on the entire population of a large 
section of this country. 


Colors Featured at the Mid-Season 


Red in its various shades, which has held the spotlight 
in color fashions for the season, continues important in 
the mode, as revealed in the Paris mid-season spring col- 
lections, according to the Paris office of the Du Pont 
Style Service. Alone and in combination with other col- 
ors, it is important. Patou, one of the leading sponsors 
of the blue theme of last spring, features red combined 
with black and also with blue for daytime. Lelong em- 
phasizes it in a scarlet version for evening. Passy-10-17 
and Lucile Paray both stress the vivid reds, which pre- 
dominate in the collection of the latter. 

Scarcely less important than the red tones are the 
greys—stressed in most of the collection and often com- 
bined with red. Bruyere, whose collection features many 
shades of grey ranging from dove grey to brownish grey, 
as in the shade of natural astrakhan, combines a vivid red 
with grey for day. Passy-10-17 features the pearl and 
medium greys. The House of Worth emphasizes grey 
along with sand beige, black and brown. 

New combinations of colors are important in all of the 
collections. For example, Patou, who stresses unusual 
color combinations in his collection, combines violet and 
saffron, plum with pink and nattier blue with ocean blue 
in smart evening ensembles. Passy combines chartreuse 
green with white and banana with white for evening. In 
most of the collections, white is important for evening, 
predominating in most of them. Black is seen but not so 
much in the evening mode as formerly. 

Tones of flowers from the old-fashioned garden con- 
tinue favorites among colors. Nasturtium shades that 
rang from yellows and reds to browns, also curious pinks 
from the country garden, mix well with the raw yellows, 
particularly for sports clothes, and fall readily into the 
brown scheme, which is a favorite background for both 
outdoor and indoor wear. The flame tones of the snap- 
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dragon, as well as the pale butter yellow of the little wild to pay, or to reimburse the seller for any sales or excise 
F snap-dragon, are seen in the new dull rayon velvets. tax or taxes that may be imposed by the Federal and (or) 
P : Blues have taken on the purplish tint of the hyacinth and State governments.’ 
y the hyacinth is providing a new deep pink stressed for “On all orders calling for delivery in whole or in part 
S ‘ evening. on or after March 1 the following clause is required: 
e : The game of turnabout continues in color fashions, ‘The price stated herein is based upon seller's cost 
] and colors once popular chiefly as daytime shades, in under existing laws. If such cost is increased by any 
2 many instances, have taken their place in the evening Federal tax upon sales of manufactured products or raw 
1 mode. This applies particularly this season to the dark materials, the amount of such increased cost shall be 
blues and browns. For example, Passy stressés navy for added to the price stated. 
l evening. Bruyere emphasizes it along with several shades “We trust you will feel that these conditions will give 
of brown. Lelong is an outstanding exponent of the dark you complete protection and should appreciate your ad- 
| rich browns, featuring them both for day and evening. vice in this particular. 
) “The clause above relating to domestic allotment tax 
; _has not yet been adopted generally by the selling agents, 
Suggested Tax Clause in Sales Notes but probably it or i substantially like it will be adopt- 
In its weekly letter to mills Woodward, Baldwin & Co. ed next week. 
; quote a clause which the firm has adopted for use on all , 
“ sale notes calling for delivery of goods after March 1, Cloth Statistics Reflect Lighter Demands 
which in effect permits mills to advance the price of ae 
goods in direct proportion to the amount of any added Statistical reports of production, billings and sales of 
cost ‘which may result from Federal legislation effective carded cotton cloths during the month of November, 


before delivery of the goods. The firm notes that this 
clause, or one “substantially like it,” will be adopted 
generally by selling agents during the current week. The 
letter follows: 

‘During the latter part of the present week a very ac- 
tive gray goods market developed in the print cloth and 


1932, were made public by the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York. The figures cover a 
period of four weeks. 

Production during November amounted to 249,054,000 
yards, or at the rate of 62,263,000 yards weekly. Sales 
were 204,999,000 yards, or 82.3 per cent of production. 


carded broadcloth divisions. Substantial sales were made Billings were 215,578,000 yards, or 86.6 per cent of pro- et 
at the advanced prices and a tendency toward higher duction. Stocks increased 33,476,000 yards during the 
levels became apparent. month to a total of 200,144,000 yards. Unfilled orders 
“Sheetings remain dull and in only cnodeenie demand. decreased 10,579,000 yards to 336,544,000 yards. . 
“A considerable part of the buying of gray goods is The change in stocks was an increase of 20.1 per cent. 
: thought to have been due to the threat of a heavy tax on The miner in unfilled orders was a decrease of 3 per . 
; the processing of cotton, which many feel will be passed Cent. : 
) : by the new Congress which is to meet on March-4 and These statistics are compiled from data supplied by 4 
i may be to some extent retroactive. For the protection twenty-three groups of manufacturers and selling agents ; 
; of the mills we have adopted the following clauses to go reporting to the Association of Cotton Textile Mer- i 
: on our sale notes as indicated. chants of New York and the Cotton-Textile Institute, as 
| ; “On all sale notes except for actual spots and which Inc. These groups report on more than 300 classifica- os 
: call for shipment of goods prior to March 1 the following tions or constructions of carded cotton cloths and repre- _ 
Se clause will be stipulated: sent the major portion of the production of these fabrics 4 
: “<Tn addition to the price stated herein buyer agrees in the United States. : aq 
VIC TOR MILL STARCH | 
,, it BOILS THIN .... . penetrates the 
ee The W CAVET S Fr iend WARP . . carries the weight into the 


means good running work..... 
satished help and 100% production. 


We are in a position to offer 
Prompt Shipment 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


) DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
C. B. ler, Greenville, S. C. F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Spartanburg, S$. C.—-A plan which 
if taken advantage of will place ap- 
proximately $20,000 in circulation 
circulation during the holiday season 
has been announced by A. QO. Joslin, 
treasurer of the Rock Hill Printing & 
Finishing Company. The company 
proposes to aid its employees during 
Christmas time by advancing a loan 
of one week’s salary. Notices have 
been issued to employees reading as 
follows: “Realizing the necessity for 
the use of additional funds prior to 
the Christmas holidays, your com- 
pany will advance, without interest, 
at the request of all operatives requir- 
ing same who have been in our em- 
ploye for over a period of six months, 
up to one week’s pay on condition 
that it be paid proportionately dur- 
ing a period of six weeks thereafter.” 


Greensboro.—Plants of the Prox- 
imity Manufacturing company will 
close only one day for Christmas, it 
was announced by officials of the 
company. 


At present the company’s four 


local plants, White Oak, Revolution 
and Proximity mills and Proximity 
Print Works, are operating on a five 
day week schedule. The plants will 
close as usual Friday evening, Dec- 
ember 23, and resume operations 
Tuesday morning, December 27. Mon 
day, December 26, will be the only 
regular working day observed as a 
holiday. 


British Study Possibility 
Of Using Indian Cotton 


What are the chances for an in- 


creased use of Indian cotton in Lan- — 


cashire mills? Will Lancashire spin- 
ners substitute Indian for American 
raw material to any great extent in 
the future, or will more Indian Cot- 
ton eventually be used for mixing? 
Questions such as these are in the 
news just now, though in themselves 
they are subjects for academic discus- 
sion rather than practical trade points 
Manchester, England, advices state. 

At present prices and with the pres- 
ent quality of Indian cotton as gen- 
erally used it is less profitable for 
most purposes to spin it than Ameri- 
can. But various factors may eventu- 
ally change that position. A dispro- 
portionate rise in the price of Ameri- 
can, the need to reduce British pur- 
chases of American goods—cotton is 
at present the largest single import 
from the United States in value—an 
undertaking on the part of India that 
if England buys more raw cotton 
from her she will take larger quanti- 
ties of Lancashire cotton manufac- 
turers, an improvement in the quality 
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were a-— appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 
Page Page 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 9 —K— 
American Moistening Co. meever 25 
Ashworth Bros. —L— 
Associated Business Papers, SS Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. . — 


Bahnson Co. 

Baily, Joshua L. & Co. 
Barber- Coleman Co, .. 
Barkley Machine Works _____ 
Borne, Serymser Co. 
Brown, D. P. & Co. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co._..__ _.. 


Callaway Mills, Inc. 
Casngnel, John & Co. 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Ciba Co., Inc: 
Clark Publishing ea. 
Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. _.. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works____ 
Curran @ Barry. ..... 

Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc... 
Dillard Paper Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. ___. 
Draper Corporation 
Dronsfield Bros. 
DuPont de Nemours, EB. & Co... 
DuPont 


Eaton, Paul B. 

Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. . ES 


Fidelity Machine Co. ___ 
Firth-Smith Co. . 
Foster Machine Co. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
Genera: 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. _._-- 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Houghton. E. F. & Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfe. Co. 
Hunt, Rodney Machine Co. 
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Universal Winding .Co. _. 


McCord, H. M. 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. ‘Div. of Ray- 
bestos Manhattan, Inc., The _........ — 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. ... 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 3 7 
National Oil Products Co. .. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 29 
N. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Nichols, David & Co. 


—O— 


Parks- Cramer 
Perkins, B. F. & Son, “Ine. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Roy, B. 8. @& Son 
Royle, John & Sons __. 


Saco-Lowell Shops __. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Sipp-BHastwood Corp. 
Sirrine, J. & Co. 
Smith, Ll. C. Bobbin 
Solvay Sales Corp. - 
Sonoco Products _.. 
Southern Ry. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stanley Works 
Steel Heddle Mfg. ‘Co. : 
Stevens, a. 2. @ Co., tne... 
Stone, Chas. H. 


Terrell Machine Co. . 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
U. S$. Ring Traveler Co. .. 


por! 


litt 


Victor Ring Traveler Co. 


Washburn Printing Co. __. 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 28 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 2 


of Indian cotton—all these eventual- 
ities might tend to increase Lanca- 
shire’s consumption of Indian cotton. 

There are other considerations 
apart from price which at present mil- 
itate against the increased use of Ind- 
ian. There is its color, which prevents 
it from being employed in certain 
classes of goods. As things are at 
present a substitution of Indian for 
American in, say, a certain class of 
Burnley printers might mean a radi- 
calalteration in the construction of 
the cloth, which might or might not 
be accepted by our customers. 


The committee which has just been 
formed by the British Board of Trade 
to discover ways and means of in- 
creasing the use of Indian cotton in 
England includes: Sir Richard Hoyle 
Jackson, an Oldham spinner and 
chairman of the Empire Cotton Grow- 
ing Corporation, who is to act as 
chairman; Richard Houghton, a di- 
rector of G. & R. Dewhurst, Ltd.; 


J. W. Bennet, a Rochdale spinner; 
James Littlewood, director of the 


Lancashire Cotton Corporation and 


an authority on cotton blending ; 
Harry Butterworth, a Royton spinner 
who represents the Master Cotton 
Spinners’ Federation, and T. Ash- 
hurst, secretary of the Cotton Spin- 
ners’ and Manufacturers’ Association. 
—Journal of Commerce. 


WANTED—To buy 12-4 Draper or Staf- 
ford Looms with or without Dobby 
Heads. J. H. S. Care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 


Office. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
434 Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Aiso Wineton-Saiem. N. C. 
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Annual Report on Textile Progress 
(Continued from Page 4) 
TRENDS IN Woot INDUSTRY 


An interesting aging machine of conventional design 
has been introduced into the wool industry and would 
seem to be well adapted for the purpose. This mechan- 
ism is provided with heat-retaining insulation as well as 
vapor-tight bushings and other devices for retaining the 
necessary heating requirements. 

A single-apron stock drier of improved design has now 
been developed and, inasmuch as this machine is built in 
sections and can be furnished in any length and in a 
number of widths, it would appear that this mechanism 
would offer many advantages. The conveyor for carrying 
the stock to this machine is declared to be of new and 
improved construction, and the machine is adapted for 
fine stock, with the conveyor drive equipped for variable- 
speed control. Other improvements and attachments 
combine to make this mechanism very interesting. 

The woolen industry has apparently accepted and in- 
stalled tape condensers in greater quantity than ever 
before, thus indicating that this machine is an improve- 
ment in the industry. 

Spinning frames are now in use in the place of mules, 
and it is understood that more are being installed as tra- 
dition gives way to experience. 


Mutti-Cotor WaArp-PRINTING MACHINE 


A multi-color warp-printing machine is announced. In. 


this machine yarns in warp form can be printed in from 
one to four colors by means of the new multi-color mech- 
anism. Direct basic or acid colors may be handled in 
this machine. For vat dyeing a steam or aging chest, 
along with a two-compartment wash box, is provided. 
These machines are designed to be mounted directly be- 
hind the slasher so. as to print the warp as it leaves the 
section beam in its full width. 

- Several new features and a number of improvements 
are embodied in recent models of a full-fashioned hosiery 


machine that has been offered to the trade. Many of the 


new devices of this machine are really improvements over 
a similar machine offered a short time ago. For single- 
operation work the single-narrowing machine is now re- 
placed by a full-narrowing machine, and it is now possi- 
ble to make the diamond toe on single-operation hosiery. 

Another full-fashioned hosiery machine has been devel- 
oped and is what might be styled a jacquard machine 
that will produce an open work pattern over the entire 
width of the stocking, and it is reported to produce this 
at an unusual high speed. The machine is designed to 
make single-unit stockings that do not have to be trans- 
ferred, and it can also be used either as a legger or footer 
to make stockings in the usual manner with French foot 
or English instep. And the speed of this machine, de- 
pending on the gauge and the yarn employed, is 70 to 
75 courses per minute. 

Still another hosiery machine recently developed is a 
new wrap machine of individual needle type and makes 
possible the using of a very large number of different 
colors. This machine will turn out hose with high splice, 
double sole, and plated body. Any type of warp yarn 
may be used. 

It is understood that some years ago a patent was 
taken out covering the manufacture of non-run hosiery, 
but up to quite recently little has been heard of this 
improvement. It is now expected that this device will 
be rapidly perfected and that very shortly the product 
will be placed on the market. 
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Third Edition 


of 


PRACTICAL 
LOOM FIXING 


By Thomas Nelson 
Dean of Textile School, N. C. State College 


Completely Revised to Cover Most 
Modern Equipment, With Chapters 
Devoted to the 


WEAVING OF RAYON and 
RAYON LOOMS 


This book, written by a recognized authority, is 
accepted throughout the textile industry as the 
standard work on this important subject. Previous 
editions have been used for many years as text 
books in schools and colleges, and sales to mill men 
both here and abroad, have been most gratifying. 


PRICE: $1.25 


Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Classified Ad 


In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 
Read in Nearly All Textile Mills in the South 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street > 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston § 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Wellington, Sears & Company. 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 
Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta | 
New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DoMBSTIOC EXPORT 
MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Go. 


10-12 THOMAS ST., NEw YoOrK 


SIZING FINISHING 


RE6.U 5S. PAT OFF. 


Sole Agents United States and Canada~— 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 


COTTON GOODS 


act) 


New York.—Important new business had a strengthen- 
ing effect on the cotton goods markets last wéek, partic- 
ularly in gray goods, where further large sales of print 
cloths and carded broadcloths were noted. Prices on 
these goods were higher and narrow sheetings were firmer. 
Buyers were slow to pay advances, but placed substantial 
orders before the week ended. The number of buyers in 
the market was considerably large and the demand cov- 
ered a wider range of constructions that has been the case 
in several weeks. 


In print cloths, 39-inch'4-yard 80s squares were mark- 
ed up to 45 cents for all deliveries, and good sales were 
reported for January and February. Corresponding ad- 
vances were named on other constructions. A good many 
buyers were credited with placing orders now in the be- 
lief that it would not pay to take chances on any tax leg- 
islation Congress might pass. 

Carded broadcloths were in an increasingly strong po- 
sition. On the 100x60s it was difficult to find spots at 
any price and January and forward were held at 4% 
cents in the few centers which would consider ‘late busi- 
ness. The last of the 80x60s at 35¢ cents were reported 
cleaned up and 334 cents was paid for some goods. — 


Some of the concessions which had been available on 
narrow sheetings vanished and advances were paid. On 
other styles mills still sold nearby goods at the previous 
prices, but would not take January and forward business. 

In fine goods, no volume business on staple cottons has 
developed. The best demand continued to be for the 
novelty weaves and the variety of fabrics in these lines is 
being steadily increased. 

Rayon cloths quieted Gown somewhat from the activity 
noted early in the week. There was still some interest in 
mixed crepes, but the volume business had been pretty 
well covered early in the week. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 258 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 2% 
Gray Goods, 38'%-in., 64x60s 3% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 3% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 45@ 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 434 
Brown sheetings, standard 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s | 
Denims 9 

Dress ginghams -10%-13 

Standard prints | 534 
Staple ginghams | | 6% 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills. 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New Yerk City 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 


YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Larger sales and firmer prices were 


4 reported in the yarn market during the week. A num- Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
, ber of contracts covering up to 100,000 pounds of under- |‘ | SFINNING RING. The greatest 
wear yarns for delivery next year were put through. The | | .oom since the advent of the HIGH 
‘ volume of inquiry for all yarns was considerably better. SPEED SPINDLE. 
Hosiery mills showed more’ interest. Spinners tightened bir the 
i up on prices on account of the better cotton market. A Cy 
. large number of bids at concessions were refused. A ee 
p ’ difference in price ideas between spinners and consumers Providence, R. I. 
continued to prevent many sales. | | 31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 
. a A number of consumers were trying to use offers they | 
e a had several weeks ago to make purchases on a low basis. | 
- : Most spinners were firm’and were encouraged to believe | 
y 4 that a business will soon be larger. Inquiry was large | THE 
- 4 enough to show that yarn users need further substantial 
- i poundage and larger buying is expected after the holidays | IMPROVED ) 
and inventory period. | YE 
)- The depleted condition of spot stocks in this market 
t was demonstrated, dealers said, by the promptness with We also Manufacture 
Q ‘ which some houses marked up their asking prices of cer- 
i- 3 tain counts wanted immediately by customers, necessitat- Dobby Loom Cords 3 
d . ing shipments from local warehouses. It is stated reliably | : 5 
: that the higher rates were paid in some cases, even after and Pegs | _ 
moon oe customers insisted they could obtain the yarn cheaper | 
n elsewhere. These transactions, of course, were confined , 
es | to small lots. Rice Dobby Chain Company 
S. | There has also been extensive sampling of novelty knit- | | Millbury, Mass 
1S : ting yarns to be used in spring wear, especially for dress j 
1e 4 lines, and yarn dealers are making preparations through 
is sample cards and other means to move a larger poundage ) 7 
of these yarns than in their history. Many dealers say \ } hi 
Wy tha tthe outlook for novelty yarns is better than for 1932, ' 1S 1 as ington ; 
7 ; which was relatively good. More spinners are going into 
Hy ; the dyed novelty yarn game. Dealers are also showing a f hi S e ar 
: : wide line of novelty weaving yarns, dyed, for use in the y 
upholstery and tapestry trades. 
Y8 Demand for combed yarns was quiet. There was a (; W hi 
Va ; general disposition to expect lower combed prices and eor ge as ington 
YE buyers have been staying out of the market except for Bi : ] 
their most pressing needs. | icentennia 
Sk | 
og Southern Single Warps 808 19 019% VERN R d 
37 ---- - 13 Carpet Yarns 
/2 16g —Golored strips, 8s, 3 Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 
$68 Part Waste Insulating Yarns 
40s ex, 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 
Southern Single Skeins 10s, 2 and eC our an 
Southern Frame Cones 
4 a. In The 
174a__ 18 al8% 
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HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset S8t., 

Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Re ps. J. M. Keith, 525 4 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Ga.; Jas. A. Brit- 
tain, 820 Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala.: 
H. Brown, P..O. Box 656, Chattanooga, Tenn, : 
J. Waldron and D. ©. Wylie, P. O. Box ‘ees, 
Greensboro, N. ©C.; R. J. Maxwell; P O Box 1241, 
Greenville, S. C.; G. F. Davis, 418 N. 3rd St... 
St. Louis, Mo., for New Orleans, La. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St., 8. W.. At- 
lunta, Ga., Guy L. Melcher, Mer. Sou. ep E. 
Terryberry, Embassy — Harvard 
ashington, uy L. elcher r 
iemene are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and Atlanta, Office. 


HYGROLIT, INCORPORATED, K 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies WHO GAVET- Bouthern Repe.: 3. Alfred Lechie: 


tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that B® Charlotte, N. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Pat N, Sou. Rep.: i 
operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, CLOHNEON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value KEEVER STARCH CO., “accede ‘Ohio, Sou. ef 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY | 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


SOR 


Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C., 
to our subscribers. Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent, Warehouses: | 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. ra 
AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Rep.: DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass., Sou. ©- Sou. Rep.: Claude B. Iler, P. O. Box 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, 8. C.; L. F. Moore, Rep. E. N. Darrin, Vice.-Pres.: Sou. Offices and Greenville, 5. C.; Luke J. Castle, 2121 Dartmouth 
Memphis, Tenn. Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St... 8. W., Atlanta, Ga., Place, Charlotte, N. C.;- F, M, Wallace, 2027 Morris 
AKTIVIN CORP., The, 50 Union Square, New W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, B. O.. Clare H. Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 
York City, Sou. Rep.:American Aniline Products, Draper, Jr. LOC £WOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 
Inc., 1003 W. Trade 8t., Charlotte, N. C. RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave., New York me new Montgomery 
, ‘AN .. 271 Church 8t., New ity, Sou lants: Old Hickory, Tenn., A. Kuns- Bldg partanburg, arnwe 
vak Mebane. Asheville, man, Mgr.; Richmond, Va., W. Shackleford, Mgr  LUBRIPLATE CORP., New York City. Sou. Rep., 
AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Mat. Sai Ps oe MAMHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISON OF 
es ** i Lan u 
240 N. Highland Ave., Atlanta, Ga, DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. 1, wilming- Div N. Ala. ; 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Sou. Rep s. I. ton, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, “ . , 


— dw. Co.; Birming- 

Burgess and C. A. Burgess, Greenville Office; N. C., John L. Dabbs, Mgr. Sou. Warehouse: 302 Agent): 
vin McCall, Charlotte Office: J. D. Johnson and W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., Wm. P. Crayton, ham. Long-Lewis " Haw. Co.;: Gadsden, Gads- 
W. L. Johnson, Atlanta Office. Mgr. Sou. Reps.: D. C. Newnan, L. E. Green, H. den Hdw. Co Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & Supply 

1: 6 THE, 110 E. 42nd St., New B. Constable, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandrige, ‘Sn : Montgomer 

ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, Co.; Tuscaloosa Allen & Jemison Co., 5 y, 
York City, Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, 1021. Jeflerson Std. Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. Teague Hardware Co. Florida—Jacksonville, The 
N. C.: Sou Reps.: WwW. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W. Dabbs, 715 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, ‘Tenn. : Cameron & Barkley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & 
L. Cobb, Greenville. S. C. W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville, 5. C.; M. Barkley Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
‘ARNOLD HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, Howard, 135 8. Spring St., Concord, N. oe W. F. Georgia—Atianta, Atlanta Belting Co.; Augusta, 
N. C., R. E. Buck, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Harold T. Franklin, Augusta, Ga R. M. Covington, 118 Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply 


Buck, Winecoff Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; Frank W. Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn Co.: Savannah, D. DeTreville (Special Agent) j 
Johnson, P. O. Box 354, Greensboro, N. C.; R. A. EATON, PAUL.B., 218 Johnston Bldg. Charlotte, Kentucky—Ashiand, Ben Williamson & Co.; Har A 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.; R. E. N. C. lan, ‘Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville, ‘Grafi- 
Buck, Jr. 8 Tindél Ave., Greenville, 5. ©. ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira, N. Y. Pelle Co, North. Carolina—Charlotte, Matthews- 
ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- Morse Sales Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte ey | 
Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S, C.; 215 ham Mills, Pelham, 8S. C.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co.; Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; — a, 
Central Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.; Tex- Co.. care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Bladenboro, N. C. Gastonia Beting Co.: Goldsboro, Dewey to. 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenior, Bernhardt- 
Supply EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Go.’ Rockingham, Roy. Walker. (Special 
Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. Box 581, Char- Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works; 
Sou. Reps. S. C.,; Brown, 836 lotte, N. C. Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South Caro- 
Oakland — E. Atlanta, Ga.,; J. C. Sevier, 1400 FIDELITY MACHINE ag 3908 Franklin Ave., lina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, The 
estes meng Ch ttanooga, mend Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. A. Cordin, Phila- Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Supply 
SARBER-COLEMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Of- - delphia Office. Co.; Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.; Greenville, 4 
nce: 31 W. ‘MeBee Greenville, S. C.; J. H. FIRTH-SMITH CO., 161 Devonshire St., Boston, Sullivan Haw. Co.; ge 
ers Southern Rep.: Wm. B. Walker, Jalong, Spartanburg, Montgomery rawtord. eo— 
Spencer, Mg N.C _C. Chattanooga, Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, 
BARKLEY ‘MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, Pe Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; ; 
Chas. A. Barkley, president, FORD Co., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps.: Nashville, Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.; J. P. ; 
BRIGGS-SHAFFNER CO., 600 Brookstown Ave., J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1147 Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Carter, 62 North Main St.. Greer, S. C. (Phone ? 


-Salem, N. C. P. O. Box 188, Salem Sta- Ga.; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1915 Inter- Southern Life 186). Salesmen: E. H. Olney. 101 Gertrude St.. 
on A. Harris, Mngr., W. H. Parks, Sales Bidg., Louisville, Ky.; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1405 Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, 


Mnegr. Whitney pow’ New Orleans, La. Warehouses in all jr 193] North 30th St., Birmingham, Als. 
BORNE-SCRYMSER ge 17 Battery Place, New principa uthern cities MARSTON CO., ‘JOHN P. 247 Atlantic Ave. Bos- 
York City, Sou. Reps.: H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 240, FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. ton Mass. Sou. Rep.: O. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N: ©.; W. 5. Uhler, 608 Palmetto 5St., Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, 8. C., Charlotte, N. C. 
Spartanburg, 5. C.: R. B. Smith, 104 Clayton 8t., B. S. Phetteplace, Mgr. Central Franklin Process SON ALKALI WORKS. INC., 250 Park 
Macon, Ga. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., C. R. Ewing, Mgr. MATHIESO ] , - 
a So Ave., New York City, Sou. Plant, Saltville, Va., E. 
BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. ile GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. ©. C. BE. 4 #ults, V-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat'l Bank 
Reps. : Ralph Gossett, Woodside Bdig.. Geen Honeycutt, Mgr. Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred C. Tilson, Mgr. Sou. 
5. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga; Gast GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave. Reps.: E. M. Murray, E. M. Rollins, Jr., J. W. 
Mill Suply Co., Gastonia, N.° C.; * New York City, Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1101 8 Ivey and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: R. C. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex. Blvd.. Charlotte, N. B. A. Stigen, Mer. Staple, Box 483, Tenn; Holler, 
BROWN & co., D. Bes 259-261 wrence GENERAL ELECTRIC Schenectad N. ¥ 208 Montgomery t Jecatur a.; mis- 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep. : Newlin W. Pyle, Char- Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: ain Ga..E. ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.; V. M. Coates, 807 : 
lotte, N. C. H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Charleston, W. Va.. W. L. Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.; T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
hus Hotel, Dallas. Tex. 
BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Sta. Alston, Mer., Charlotte, N. C.. E. P. Coles, Mgr.; » : 
B., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Warehouses, Union Storage Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; ‘Houston, MAUNEY STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St., Phila- 


Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Quaker City Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mgrs. ; Oklahoma delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
= sae 00. Knoxville, Tenn.; Sou. Office 1800 ity’ Okla., F. B. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. ton, N. ©.; Don. L. Hurlburt, 511 James Bidg., 


Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. Seles Chattanooga, Tenn. 
hilidel- rooke gr. nooga enn - 
Johnston” Bldg ‘Chariots, Worth, Mex. keen. MORTON, MACHINE, WORKS, Columbus, Os 
phia, Pa. h “Mer Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mgr.; Louisville, Ky.,  50U- Rep.: Carolina Spe 
N. J. Hill a co. SOHN, 15 Hudson St.. New E. B. Myrick, Mer.: Memphis, Tenn. G. Oo. Mc- NATIONAL ANILINE CHEMICAL oo., INC,, 
CAMPBELL we M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432  Farlane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, 40 Rector St., New York City, Sou. Office & Ware- 
York City, Sou tl x Sitough, ‘OO Box 701. Mer.; New Orleans, La.. B. Willard. Mer.: Rich- house: 201 W. yg St., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. 
Browning, Hillsboro, N. C. mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. I. White, W. L. Bar- 
Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Bro ’ I. A. Uhr, Mer.: Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, Ga.. ker, C. E. Blakely, Charlotte Office: J. T. Chase, 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., w. J. Selbert, Mer.: Dallas, Tex... W. F. Kaston. American Savgs. Bk. Bldg... Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. ¢ 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Mangum Webb, Sec.-Treas. Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F C. Bunker, Mer. Rodgers, 910 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 E. GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bidg., Greensboro, 


C. Fred R. Cochrane, Mgr. NN. C.; E. L. Pemberton, 342 Dick St., Fayetteville, 
W. H. Fortson 110 Tusten St., Elber- N. J. Sou. Reps: Frank Keener, 187 Spring 6. 
ton, Ga.; Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cookrell Ailants, N, NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. 


as, Tex.; W. F. McAnulty and W. E. Strane, . Southern Reps.: R. B. MacIntyre, Hotel Charlotte, 
ee Office GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Charlotte, N. C.; G. H. Smail, 310 Sixth St., N. E.. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton S8t., Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. Atlanta, Ga.: Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


k City, Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington C.; Hammer & Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.: Belton C. 
oe Gree sb ro. N. C.; Greenville, 8. Plowden, Griffin, Ga. : 
t reensbo 


hange 8t., Providence, R. I. Sou. Oflece and 
GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER ©O., INC. 

CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING Clin- THE, Akron, Ohio. Sou. Reps.: W. C. Killick, 205. Tay. 
ton, Iowa, Sou. Reps.: J. W. Pope, Box 4 Shar 207 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.:P. B. Eckels, 141 lor, Sou, Agent, Gaffney, S. C.: Otto Pratt, Gaff- 
‘anta, Ga.; Luther Knowles, Hotel Chorlotte, ar- N. Myrtle Ave.. Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Arthur, ney, 8S. C.; H. 'L. Lanier, Shawmut, Ala.; Roy E 
N. C. 713-715 Linden Ave., Tenn.; T. F. String- Clemmons, 926 W. Peachtree ‘Bt., Atlanta, Ga. 
Place, New York City, Sou. Office: Corn Products M. Champion 709-11 Spring St.,. Shreveport, ‘La.: 292 Madison Ave.. New York City, Sou. Office, 601 
Sales Co., Greenville, 8. C. Stocks carried at con- Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., North Birming- : 


Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- Broadway, Louisville, Ky.;\H. R. Zierach. 1225-31 N. C., Spartanburg, 5S. C., New Orleans, La., At- 
cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301.8. Cedar St.; S. B. W. Broad 8t., Richmond. Va. lanta, Ga., Greenville 8. OC. 
Alexander, Mer. HALTON’S SONS, THOS., “Cc” and Clearfield OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, ee A 
DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep. : Dennis J. Dunn. Sou. Div. Office and Warehouse, : Atlanta, Ga., L. 
Greenville, 8. C.; Chas L. Ashley, Ox HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broad ugus a.; BR. alley empnhis enn 
Atlanta, Ga York City, Sou. Reps.: Chas. ©. Clark "aoe tg Canny, Greensboro, N. C.; L. H. Gill, New Orleans, 


' ’ La.; W. A. McBride, Richmond, Va.; P. F. Wright, 
DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. Spartanburg, 5S. ©.; Samuel Lehrer, Box 2665, 
Reps.: E. B. Spencer, Box 1281, Charlotte, N. _ Spartanburg. 8. C.: Ww. G. Shull, Box ‘923, ag Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. C. Leonard, Div, Mgr., 8t. 


R. E. McLeod, Box 1142, Columbia, 5. ville, ©.; 0. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 “ina: ~ 

Wilson, care Ponce de Leon Hotel, Roanoke, Ve N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. J. Steeb, St. Louis, Mo.: G. W. Tennyson, Peoria, 

A. M. Guillet, Mgr. Rep.:Carolina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 620, Char- , Kansas City, Mo.; H. Bryan, Oklahoma City, 
DRBAKE CORPORATION. Norforlk, Va. lotte, N. Okla.; C. L. Fischer, St. Louis, Mo. 
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PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass 
Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

PLATT’S METALLIC CARD co., 
Lexington, N. C. U. 8. Age a4 . Hill, Box 407, 
Lexington, Sou. Rep 
Burkhead, Bidg., Lex- 


merton, N. 
ington, N. 

ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga., Wm. H. 
Turner, Jr., V-Pres. and Gen. Mer. Sou. 


ps.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Hamner & 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.: : . Tull Rubber & Sup- 
ply Co., 285 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann Supply OCo.,1725 First Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 
C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Noland 
Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk S8St., Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 
C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agent.: Branch Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mer.; Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., H. P. Worth, Mer. 


SCHIEREN CO., CHAS. A., New York City. Sou. 
ep Precision Gear & Machine Co., Charlotte, 


-WOOLEY CoO., ‘788 Rice St., N. W. At- 
anta 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 
ay Rep.: M. Bradford Rodgers, Box 752, Atlanta, 
a 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N. 
J. Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 

SOLVAY SALES ‘CORP... 61 Broadway, New York 
City, Sou. Reps.: :Chas. i. Stone, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte. N. C.: Burkhart-Schier Chem- 
ical Co., 1202 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Woodward Wight Co., 451 Howard Ave., New 
Orleans, La.: J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Miller-Lenfesty Supply Co., Tampa, Miami 
and Jacksonville, Fla. 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 
SPINDLE & FLYER Charlotte, 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britian, Conn 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., s.W. 
Atlanta, Ga., H. ©. Jones, Megr.: Sou. Reps: Hor- 
ace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621i 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. H. E. Littlejohn, 
Mer., Sou. Reps.: W. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, 
Greenville Office. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City, Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mér. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C., E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., THE, 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office 909 Johnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mer. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division): 
Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn. Sou Reps.: 
L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 


U. 8S. RING TRAVELER 159 Aborn 8t., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps. ‘wm P. Vaughan, 
Box 792. Greenville, S. C.: O. B. Land, Box 4, 
Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, 
WN. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia. N. C.: 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 5. C.; Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.:; Fulton Mill Supply 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


VEEDER-ROOT CO., INC... Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
office, Room 1401 Woodside Blidg., Greenville, S. C. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third National 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C., A. B. Mer.,: 
620 Angier Ave., N. E.., Atlanta. Ga., B. F. Barnes, 
Mer., Sou. Reps.: B. F. Barnes, Jr., ‘sthante Office; 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte, N. O. 
H. Wick Rose, Mer. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., . 
H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.; 1317 once 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps. M. P. Thom 
Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and M.. J. Sentiey’ 


Atlanta Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitins- 


ville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham, 2029 East 
Fifth St.. Charlotte. N. C. 


WHITNEY MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Rep., 
Precision Gear & Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Cotton Goods More Active 


“This has been a more active week 
and the volume of orders placed was 
larger than for several weeks past. 
Print cloths were sold in larger quan- 
tities, due mainly to the increased 
demand for finished goods. While 
printers and converters are complain- 
ing about the prices of finished goods, 
sales have increased materially with 
them during the last two weeks. 
There was an improvement in the 
demand for sheetings from the job- 
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bing trade but on other constructions 
of narrow sheetings and drills the 
market was relatively quiet. Broad- 
cloths ‘continue strong and various 
constructions have advanced about 
one-eighth cent per yard. Sales have 
been fair on miscellaneous fancies, 
with the demand for rayon fabrics 
stil very strong, and some mills are 
pressing rayon manufacturers to ac- 
cept business for deliveries through 
February and March, which they 
have not been disposed to do up to 
the present time,’ Hunter Manufac- 
turing and Commission Company re- 
ports. 


“The most important development 
for the cloth marke tduring the week 


was the House Committee’s approval | 


of the bill to give the remaining Farm 
Board surplus cotton, which totals 
329,000 bales, to the Red Cross. It 
is believed that this bill will go 
through both Houses and will be 
signed by the President. This will 
mean further large purchases of gar- 
ments and cloth. The statistical po- 
sition of the market today is much 
stronger than when the previous large 
purchases were made by the Red 
Cross during the summer and early 
fall and this is particularly true of 
the fabrics which the Red Cross will 
use. 


“Judge John Barton Payne, chair-— 


man of the Red Cross, told the com- 


mittee that the needy could use 2,-. 


000,000 bales and that a survey by 
the Red Cross showed 4,238,000 
families who require. clothing. This 
gives. us a little clearer picture of the 
individual. needs and undoubtedly 
there is a further large percentage of 
the population whose supply of cloth- 
ing and household goods has to be 
replaced. Stocks generally are ex- 
tremely low, including the inventory 
in the hands of mills, jobbers, con- 
verters and retailers.” 


Need of Market 
Textiles Is Urged 


Raleigh, N. C. ~The need of a 
market for bestiles and other South- 
ern products in North Carolina was 
emphasized in a statement by Col. 
J. W. Harrelson, director of the State 
Department of Conservation and De- 
velopment. 

“There is everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by the organization of 
such a sales outlet for textile and as- 
sociated products of the Southeast,” 
Colonel Harrelson said. 

“This is an appropriate time. for 
its establishment, because of the 
present policy of hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing. It is difficult to realize just how 
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much a market would mean to the 
city in which it was established, or 
to the South as a whole. 

“Besides immediate financial con- 
siderations, the city of its location 
would gain tremendous sectional or 
national prestige. It is a great stake 
for some city and for the South to 
go after.” 

Colonel Harrelson said the size of 
such a market could be recognized by 
the fact that the sale of general mer- 
chandise in North Carolina aggre- 
gates nearly $200,000,000 annually, 
while $40,0,00,000 is spent for wear- 
ing apparel. 


New Machine Plants 
Seed at Desired Depth 


Washington.—John W.: Randolph, 
an engineer for the Department of 
Agriculture, has invented a_ cotton 
planting machine which will plant 
seed at varying depths at regular 
spaces apart, the department an- 
nounced. 

On account of the possibility of 
varying weather conditions, farmers 
usually plant several times as many 
seeds as are required. In some kinds 
of weather, the seed must be close to 
the surface if the crop will grow and 
mature properly; in other cases, the 
seed must be planted deep. 

A public service patent has been 


-obtained on the new machine. which 


has worked well in experiments, and 
its manufacture may be carried on 
without the payment of royalties. 


Mills Use More Cotton 


Washington. —-— November cotton 
consumption showed a further slight 
gain, totalling 503,722 bales, against 
502,244 in October, exceeding by 
78,500. October, 1931, consumption 
of 425,228 bales, it was announced 
by the Census Bureau. 

Increased consumption was achiev- 
ed in the face of a decline in the num- 


ber of spindles active, from 24,587,- - 


732 in October, 
month. 

Gains in consumption at the ex- 
pense of other areas were reported 
from cotton growing States, where 
consumption increased from 414,572 
to 421,499 bales, while in New Eng- 
land it declined from 72,521 to 67,913 
bales and in all other States from 
15,151 to 14,310 bales, it was shown 

Stocks of cotton November 39 in- 
cluded 1,456,913 bales in consuming 
establishments against 1,266,816, Oc- 
tober 31, and 10,677,362 in public 


storage and at compresses, against 
9,826,875. 


24,348,506 last 
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Cost of Dyeing Cotton Piece Goods 


(Continued from Page 10) 
A 3 per cent dyeing of a 1,000-yard roll of 5-yard cloth 


is: 
Materials: 
6 lb. color, at $0.60 
6 Ib. sodium sulphide, at $0. 04. . | 0,24 
3. Ib. soda ash, at $0.01... 
10 oz. soap, at $0.62 | ia 0.038 
10 Ib. salt, at $0,004... 
5 lb. acetic acid, at $0.048_... 0.24 
2 Ib. soap, at 
2 Ib. soda ash, at $0.01... 
Labor: 
Dyeing’... 6 ends 
Salt rinse 2 ends 
Chrome and acetic acid. 2 ends 
Rinse 2 ends 
Soap —. 2 ends 
Rinse _. 1 end 
end 
16 ends 
For the 16 ends at average of 20 min. each, 5 1-3 
jig-hours, or 1 1-3 man-hours, at $0.42 tis -jig rate) 


Total base cost for 1,000 yd. 
Base cost per yd. es 0.005066 

Occasionally, when the requirements are more exacting 
than the foregoing classes of color can meet, naphthol 
colors are used. ‘This type of color will be discussed, 
however, with the vat colors. 


PERSPIRATION-PROOF DYEING 


A perspiration-proof dyeing is defined as one that will 
withstand alternate action of weak alkaline and acid soelu- 
tions under definite conditions of temperature and con- 
centration, which is obviously intended to imitate the 
effect of perspiration. These tests, however, are not alto- 
gether accepted by the converter, who may simply apply 
a cold-water steeping test. Many dyes that show satis- 
factory fastness in the regular test bleed sufficiently in 
cold water to stain white cloth. 


After-treatment of some commercial colors with for- 
maldehyde gives dyeings satisfactory for most require- 
ments. In some cases the dye manufacturers have select- 
ed a line of these colors and given them special names for 
identification. A faster type of dyeing can be obtained 
with the sulphur colors, but as an example of this type 
has been given, a summary of the formaldehyde after- 
treatment is given, as follows: 


Materials: 
20 Ib. salt, at $0,004 
6 Ib. formaldehy de, at $0.0589 
4 Ib. acetic acid, at $0.048 
Labor: 
After- treatment 
1 end 


For the 10 ends at average of 20 min. each, 3 1-3 jig- 


hours, or 5-6 man-hour, at $0.42 (4- -jig rate) per 
hour 0.35 
Total base cost per 1,000 yd.. $5.82 


Base cost per yd. 0.00582 


The vat colors many our dyes, and 
when specified, the customer expects the cloth to wear out 
in service, leaving a skeleton in color. The excellent fast- 
ness of the vat colors has been somewhat exaggerated, so 
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that today only the fastest members of this class meet 
the usual trade demands for fastness to light, washing 
and perspiration. 

A reduction in alkaline liquor is required for solution 
of these dyes, and after dyeing the color must be oxidized 
and soaped to develop its full value and fastness. These 
colors are, moreover, difficult to apply, especially in re- 
gard to penetration of the fiber, and while very light 
shades can be obtained satisfactorily by padding with 
reduced dye, heavier shades need a somewhat longer 
treatment. A combination padding and jig dyeing is 
commonly used for small lots, while a continuous machine 
has been developed for long runs. Heavy shades or dyeings 
on thick or tightly woven fabrics may show poor pene- 
tration when dyed by this method. This difficulty has 
been overcome by padding the goods with a thickened 
solution of the unreduced dye paste, with subsequent re- 
duction and after-treatment in the jig. 


The low solubility of the reduced vat colors limits the 
depth to which the pad, jig or continuous machines can 
be used 3% to 4 oz. of 20 per cent paste to the gallon 
being about the limit of the solubility. Heavy shades are 
more economically dyed on the jigs when satisfactory 
penetration can be secured. The pigment-pad method is, 
on the other hand, more economical in medium depths. 


CopEN SHADE FOR 2.85-YARD CLOTH 


A representative formula for the pigment-pad method, 
Copen shade, for 3,000 yards of 2.85-yard cloth is: 
Pad. materials for 120 gal.: 


30 Ib. dye, at $1.50_ 
12 gals. gum, at $0. 04 per lb.. 4.80 
4 lb. penetrant, at $0.15 per Ib.. 


$50.40 $50.40 
Jig, materials for a 500-yd. roll: 


lb. caustic soda, at 
6 Ib. hydrosulphite, at «2.170 
2 Ib. chrome, at $0.58 
1 ib; acetic acid, at 90.048 
Total materials cost per roll 1.526 
Total materials cost for 6 roils. 9.16 
Total materials cost for 3 000 yd. 
Labor: 
Pad machine: 
Pad time 45 min 
Cleaning 30 min 
This, with 1-3 helper, equals 1 2-3 man- 
hours, at $0.36 per hour SARE. $ 0.60 


Jig, for 1 roll: 


Caustic and soles Ns 6 ends 
Wash 
Wash 2 ends 
Soap 2 ends 
Rinse and shell - 2 ends 

18 


For the 18 ends at average » of 20 min. each, 
6 machine-hours, or 11-3 man-hours at 
$0.42 per hour, or $0.63, and for the * 


$4.38 $ 4.38 


Total base cost for 3,000 yd. $63.94 
Base cost per yd. 0.02131 


REDS AND KS IN Van. Cotors 
The reds and blacks desired to fill out a line of vat 
color dyeings are often unobtainable in this class of dye, 
through lack of brilliancy. Various naphthol reds and 
aniline black are commonly used for this purpose and are 


Total labor cost 


¥ 


4 
ins 
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of sufficient fastness when properly applied. Cloth sat- 
urated with a naphthol is coupled with a developer, the 
resulting color depending mainly upon the selection of 
these materials. The demand for vat fastness with lower 
prices has caused dyers and converters alike to consider 
this class of color seriously as a competitor to the vats, 
but as yet a full line of these colors has not been secured 
with quite the general fastness of the best reds. 


FORMULA AND Costs FOR NAPHTHOL RED 


A representative formula for naphthol red, using a 
naphthol of the substantial type suitable for the average 
dyehouse, is: 


Materials for jig dyeing: 


2 Ib. naphthol ASSW, at $3.00 | ...$ 6.00 

20 Ib. salt, at $0,004 0.08 

6 lb. red salt, at $1.10 6.60 

2 Ib. soap, at $0.062 0.124" 

Total materials $12.804 

Labor: 

Napthalate 4 ends 
Salt 2 ends 
Salt rinse | 2 ends 
Wash aa 2 ends 
Soap _. 4 ends 
Shell _. 1 end 
18 ends 


For the 18 ends at average of 20 min. each, 6 machine- 
hours, or 14%4 man-hours, at $0.42 (4-jig rate) per 


Total base cost for 1,000 yd. | ne : $ 13.43 
Base cost per yd. 0.01343 


AverAcE Costs FoR ALL C. LASSES OF COLORS 


Trade reports show average costs for a 5-yard cloth 
exclusive of overhead to be $0.00335 per yard for a 
bleaching and mercerizing and $0.00274 for finishing and 


packing. Adding these figures:to the dyehouse base cost 
shows: 
Dyehouse Other Total 
Class of Color Base Operations Base Cost 
Sunfast: ae 0.01041 0.00609 0.0165 
After- treated commercial 0.00388 0.00609 0.00997 
Tub-fast:. 2 
Diazo 0.00694 0.00609 0.01303 
Sulphur i 0.00507 0.00609 0.01116 
Perspiration-proof 
Vat colors: 
Vat . 0.02118 0.00609 0.02727 
Naphthol | 0.01343 0.00609 0.01952 


These figures represent only average conditions and do 
take into account the materials used in the starch or fin- 
ishing room, which in many finishes may cost 1 cent per 
vard. One reason that finishers can take work in some 
of the classes lower than the foregoing figures a ta profit 
is that these merely represent averages in both dyeing 
and other process costs. A reduction in number of oper- 
ations coupled with light shades may effect sufficient 
economies to make a profit possible. The finisher hopes 
to average his cost of dyeing by having enough light 
shades to offset the losses incurred with the heavier col- 
ors. 

These examples of dyeing costs have been presented 
with the idea of showing a clearer picture of the actual 
dyehouse operating costs in relation to the total finishing 
costs. These costs are in many cases above the market 
prices, and this condition cannot exist long in any indus- 
try. A better knowledge of costs, with a willingness to 
be guided by them, will help this industry to a more 
stable condition. 
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Fine Goods in Better Position 


Fine cotton goods mills are looking forward with» con- 
fidence to the continuation next spring and summer of 
the vogue for cotton in women’s wearing apparel, accord- 
ing to George A. Sloan, president of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute of New York City, who was in Boston for a 
meeting with mill executives in this important branch of 
the industry. Mr. Sloan declared that recent surveys 
among style authorities in Paris, New York and other 
fashion centers emphatically indicate a further extended 
popularity for cottons, which are already being featured 
in Palm Beach and winter cruise wearables now being 
shown to retail store buyers. 


In referring to the coming spring season as one that 
will be notable for the revival of many familiar favorites | 
of other years, Mr. Sloan mentioned ginghams, etamines, 
organdies, voiles, seersuckers and fine crees as having 
definitely returned to favor. Substantial advances in the 
styling of these fabrics characterize the 1933 versions. 
Brocaded effects on sheer voiles, marquisettes,. organdies 
and related constructions are a note of especial interest. 
A variety of novelty weaves has been introduced to dis- 
tinguish the popular new matalasse materials. 


A manutacturing refinement of important influence in 
restoring public favor for cottons is the success achieved 
in overcoming the problem of shrinkage control. By 
chemical and mechanical processes in finishing,’ dress 
goods and other materials may now be given a measured 
shrinkage which is accurately predetermined by washing 
tests as equivalent to that of laundering. 

“The industry regards as factors of highest signifi- 
cance,’ said Mr. Sloan, “the many new uses for cotton 


goods that are being constantly advanced by Paris and 


American dressmakers.”’ 


It was brought out at the meeting that employment 
conditions in mills making fine goods have been better for 
the last three months than during the same time in the 
previous two years. Production in this period has been 
24 per cent larger than a year ago and 27 per cent larger 
than in 1930. This is due to unusually large sales. From 
August Ist to date, sales have been 100 per cent in ex- 
cess of the corresponding period in 1931 and 50 per cent 
in excess of 1930. While this has helped employment, 
the same cannot be said of earnings. Generally speaking, 
prices have not equalled replacement values. 


Notwithstanding the heavy production of fine goods, 
the unfilled orders now on hand are about 70 per cent 
greater than a year ago and about 60 per cent greater 
than two years ago. At the same time, inventories have 
been greatly reduced;. stocks have been reduced to one- 
half of the volume of last summer and are at approxi- 
matel ythe low point for the last four years. It was the 
general feeling of mill executives present at the meeting 
that the preservation of the present low inventory posi- 
tion would constitute a most constructive contribution 
toward market improvement. 


Most Greenville Mills To Close Three Days 


Greenville, $. C—Cotton mills of Greenville will. ac- 


cording to the tentative schedules announced, be closed 
from Friday night, December 23, until Tuesday morning, 
December 27. In a few instances mills may grant a 
longer holiday period, not resuming operations until Wed- 
nesday morning. 


| 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


HUNTER’S TRAVELER 


6—Foster No. 30 Cone Winders. 
100—-Saco-Lowell Cards, 1917. 

25—S-L Drawing, 4 del. 

2—S-L, Twisters, G., tape D. 
400—-Loom Beams, 20” heads. 

heddles, Duplex and 
1100—Rings, 1%”, No. 1 flange. 

HUNTER MACHINERY CO. 


EXPERT DESIGNER 


Position wanted by married man, tex- 
tile education, age 32. Held similar 
position several years fancy mill. Ex- 
pert cost figuring; excellent references. 
Address Designer, 3807 Market St., 
Lancaster, 8. C. 


610 Johnston Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. 


Hosiery Group Advocates 
Clause Against Sales Tax 


The National Association of Hos- 
iery and Underwear Manufacturers 
has reopened its drive against the 
«manufacturers’ sales tax and, in par- 
ticular, its campaign against the as- 
sumption by the mills of any levy on 
orders now through. 


COTTON MILL 


For Sale at 10% of Cost 

8500 Spindles 

260 Looms 

360 H.P. New Diesel Engine 
Brick Buildings 
Good Tenant Houses : 
Low Traxes—Good Location 
A Bargain 

For further information communi- 
cate G. P. W., care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines 


—4c per word, each insertion. 
Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border— 
$3.00 per inch, one insertion. 


Discussing means of preventing | 


RINTING 
RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTERHEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 
Bill Heads Factory Forms 
Statements Invoices 
Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
118 West Fourth St. Phone 3-2972 


Charlotte, N. C. 


— — 
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the shift of the tax, the association 
says in its weekly bulletin: 

“A number of manufacturers are 
already taking steps to protect them- 
selves against the possible passage of 
sale tax legislation at the present ses- 
sion of Congress, by stamping their 
order forms with a degnite statement 
to the effect that any sales tax en- 
acted will be added to the prices 
specified on the orders. 

“One stamp of this character, now 
being used by a very large mill, 
reads: ‘Prices on this order subject 
to addition of proposed Government 
sales tax if levied prior to delivery.’ 

“Similar stamps which were in use 
on order forms last spring by repre- 
sentative mills when the sales tax 
was under consideration by Congress 
read as follows: ‘This order, placed 
by the buyer and accepted by the sell- 
er, is subject to the payment by the 
buyer of any sales tax which may be 
levied thereon at any time prior to 
delivery. Any national sales tax 
levied and applying on these goods 
will be added when goods are in- 
voiced.’ 

“Tt should be obvious to manufac- 
turers that as long as a sales tax is 
threatened, the use of a stamp of this 
general nature on their order forms 
is a certain way of protecting them- 
selves against their absorbing the 
tax.’ 


Lower Freight 
Rates Argued 


Greensboro, N .C.—Arguments for 
lower freight rates on North Carolina 
mill products are outlined in a brief 
submitted to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by the North Car- 
olina Hosiery Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, the North Carolina Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers 
and the local Chamber of Commerce, 
according to statement of Morris 
Prince, of Greensboro, manager of 
the traffic department of these two 
hosiery organizations. 

Rates on hosiery shipments east of 
the Rockies are involved in the pro- 
ceedings, hearing on which were held 
in Washington from the middle of. 
April to the first of August. In the 
brief just submitted, it is alleged that 
freight rates from North Carolina to 
all parts of the South and to northern 
and western States are unreasonable, 
and that rates from the southeastern 
bracket of States are lower in level 
and discriminatory to North Caro- 


' lina, and it is further alleged, that 


rates to northeastern States and to 
northern and western points in gen- 
eral discriminate against North Car- 


olina. 
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Here are the Crucial Minutes 


.. which the 
business paper 
helps to save 


Smith,” calls the secretary. 
The first of a line of waiting sales- L 


men, hurriedly collecting hat and 


sample case, enters the buyer's office. 

A ground-glass door closes behind him. 
The other men shift, recross their legs and 
settle down to wait their turn. It won't be 
long now. | 

And it won't! For the average time given 
to salesmen is brief—heart-breakingly brief, 
sometimes. In retail stores it varies between 
4 minutes in department stores and 21 min- 
utes in furniture stores, with an average for 
all lines of 12 minutes per interview. In in- 
dustrial concerns it is scarcely longer. 

Yet within those few minutes every actual 
sale must be consummated. Here, within the 
walls of one room, across one desk, and in the 
space of a few hundred seconds are focused 
the entire efforts of management, produc- 


tion, advertising— 


to stand or fall on 
the result of per- 
THIS SYMBOL identifies an 
ABP paper... It stands 


sonal salesmanship. 
for honest, known, paid 


Here are the cru- 
cial minutes when 
circulation; straight-forward a man must sell. 
business methods, and edi- 
torial standards that insure 
reader interest ... These are 
the factors that make a val- 
uable advertising medium. 


And because these selling minutes are so 
few, so precious, it is important to save them 
for actual selling, to free the hands of sales- 
men for the important work which can only 
be done face to face with the buyer. 


It is here that the business paper is of un 
told value to the manufacturer. For it reaches 


in advance the man behind the ground-glass 
door. In its pages can be said beforehand 
everything that must be said as a preliminary 
to effective personal selling; to get introduc- 
tions and explanations out of the way; to 
create friendships and reputations; to clear 
the decks for two-fisted selling. 

Because the business paper of today deals 
so authoritatively and constructively with 
the problems of its industry, profession or 
trade, it not only passes through the ground- 


glass door, but it is read, thoroughly and 


attentively, by the man who constitutes the 
manufacturer’s most important single objec- 
tive. His interest makes the business paper 
the key to saving crucial selling minutes. 


This publication is a member of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
...@ Cooperative, non-profit organization of leading publications in the 
industrial, professional and merchandising fields, mutually pledged 
to uphold the highest editorial, journalistic and advertising standards. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
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For Better Acetate Warps 
USE THE JOHNSON 


This machine will help you get soft, 


mellow, acetate 
warps ... . 25% to 100% greater loom production. 
Incidentally it will eliminate second quality goods... . 
and so insure top prices for every. inch of the fabric. 
Best of all the Johnson will pay for itself with 100% to 
200% profit the first year you install it. 


If you use acetate or other synthetic yarns for your warps 
it will pay you to learn how this machine will cut your 
costs and produce better warps. Write for free illustrated 
bulletin B-12. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON 


Piercy and Holsman Sts., Paterson, N. J. 
REPRESENTATIVES 


JOSEPH BARNES 
New Bedford, Mass. 


ELBROOKE, INC. 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY 
COMPANY Shanghai, China 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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PRINTING 


All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


W ASHBURN 
PRINTING 
Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 


By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 


By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Problems 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. TompxiIns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $1.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 


By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By I. C. NoBiLe 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. © 
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